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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Part I. 1766—1776. 


BY THE RIGHT HON, 


SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Author of ‘The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay’ and ‘The Early History of 
Charles James Fox.’ 


TIMES.— Nowhere are the contemporaneous events on both sides of the Atlantic which 
accelerated the catastrophe more clearly brought out than in this volume. Here and there 
are brilliant sketches of men and manners, and terse epigrammatic sayings, recalling pages, 
and these by no means the least effective, of the author's illustrious uncle.’ 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ The same brilliant style, the same happy wit, the same untiring 
industry, which rendered the “ Early History of Charles James Fox” a very kinemato- 
graph of English society and its principal political figures when Fox first astonished it, 
have been extended to the soberer and simpler scene of the American Colonies when 
George III. provoked the American Revolution.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE— That the work is able, deeply interesting, full of political 
insight and wisdom, expressed in admirable English style, no one who knows Sir George 
Trevelyan’s writings needs to be told. It is indeed the best work on the American Revolu- 
tion ever written by an Englishman. On readjng it one almost fancies at times it must have 
been produced in the classic shades of the Boston Atheneum, so steeped is the author in the 
local colour of Massachusetts. . . . It is an old story, but one for ever profitable, and it is 
told here with a force and charm which it would be difficult to rival, impossible to surpass.’ 


DAILY MAIL.—‘ If the volume which is to follow is to equal it in fervid eloquence, 
in picturesque detail, in literary flavour, and in the cool impartiality of its arguments, we 
shall have at last an account of the Revolution worthy to be placed among the classics of 
historical literature. ... There are occasions when the author displays consummate art 
in his narration, as when he is considering the prominent figures in the drama, such as those 
of Fox, Chatham, Burke, Walpole, and George the Third on the one side, and Franklin, 
Washington, and John Adams on the other; or when he is describing such concrete events 
as the blockade of Boston Harbour, the skirmish at Lexington, or the battle of Bunker’s Hill.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ We can with confidence prophesy the verdict which wi Ih: 
passed upon his new venture, and it will be this—that the pen of our distinguished autho: 
has not rusted through disuse, and that the graces of his style have not faded. The book 
abounds with brilliant passages of descriptive writing, with character sketches which have 
all the charm of a miniature and the breadth of a full-length portrait; and Sir George's 
personal experience of political life enables him to write as a statesman as well as a! 
historian of the one period in English history when English statesmanship was most lament 
ably at fault. We are glad that this book should appear at a moment when the relations 
between England and the United States are, for the first time since the disruption, sincerely 
cordial and enthusiastic. It will be read as widely in America as it is in Great Britain.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. Those who are acquainted with Sir George Trevelyan’s 
previous works will not need to be told how brilliant and interesting is his picture of 
eizhteenth-century society in London, with what wealth of illustration from memoirs and 
letters and forgotten books and pamphlets it is made living andactual. Here, then. we hav: 
no dry bones of history, but the life of the country reconstructed, and a great Parliamentary 
struggle realised for us, as it only could be realised by a writer who is familiar with th 
House of Commons. ... The volume ends with the fall of Boston and the beginning ot 
Washington’s revolutionary career. ‘There are seven years yet to chronicle before the end is 
reached. High expectations will be formed of what is to follow, for this instalment is 
profoundly interesting and—need it be said ?—eminently well written. 


Literary statesman- 
ship is justified in Sir George Trevelyan.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Parson Kelly. 


By A. E. W. Mason ann ANDREW 


CHAPTER IV. 


SHOWS THE EXTREME DANGER OF KNOWING LATIN, 


N hour later the three sat down to dinner, though, for all the 
talking that one of them did, there might have been present 
only the two whom Wogan had left chatting in the hall. It was not 
that Lady Oxford omitted any proper courtesy towards Mr. John- 
son’s secretary, but the secretary himself, sensible that he was 
something too apt to say in all companies just what came into his 
head, was careful to keep his tongue in a strict leash, lest an 
inconvenient word should slip from him, His deficiency, however, 
was not remarked. Lady Oxford was young, and for all that my 
lord lay upstairs ina paroxysm of the gout, she was in the highest 
feather ; she rattled from course to course, plying Mr. Kelly with 
innumerable questions as to the latest tittle-tattle of the tea- 
parties, and whether Lady Mary bei and Mr. _— were still 
the best of friends. 

‘Then your Ladyship is acquainted with hale Mary ?’ says 
Kelly, looking up with some eagerness. For Lady Mary, thena 
toast among the wits and a wit among the toasts, was glanced at 
by some tongues as if, being sister to the Duchess of Mar, she 
was not of the most loyal to the Elector. The Dake of Mar was 
still Secretary to his Majesty, and trusted to his Majesty’s undoing. 
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‘Without doubt,’ returned Lady Oxford. ‘Lady Mary is my 
bosom friend. The dear malicious creature! What is her latest 
quip? Tell me, Mr. Johnson, I die to hear it. Or rather whisper 
it. It will be too deliciously cruel for loud speaking. Lady 
Mary’s witticisms, I think, should always be spoken in a low voice, 
with a suggestive nod and a tap of the forefinger on the table, so 
that one may not mistake where the sting lies. Not that the 
sayings are in themselves at all clumsy—how could they be, when 
she has such clever friends? But they gain much from a 
mysterious telling of them. You agree with me ?’ 

It was evident that Lady Oxford wasted no love on Lady 
Mary, and Kelly’s face fell. 

‘Your ladyship,’ he replied, ‘though I have no claims to be 
considered clever, I have the honour to be ranked amongst her 
friends.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said she with a light laugh at the rebuff. ‘No 
doubt you have brought her some of your laces and brocades from 
France, Mr.—Johnson.’ She paused slyly upon the name. 

Kelly glanced quickly at her, their eyes met, and the lady 
laughed. There could be no doubt that she knew something of 
Kelly’s business. Indeed, she would hardly have asked him for 
the fashionable gossip at all had she taken him for just what he 
represented himself to be. Wogan put his foot on his friend’s 
pretty heavily, and, he knows not how, encountered her ladyship’s. 
To his horror Lady Oxford made a moan of pain. Kelly starts 
up in a hurry. 

‘Your ladyship is unwell,’ says he, and bids the servant bring 
a bottle of salts. 

‘No,’ she replied with a smile on her lips and her eyes full of 
tears, ‘but your secretary has dropped a blot on the wrong paper.’ 

‘Your ladyship,’ cried Wogan in an extremity of confusion, ‘ it 
was the most miserable accident, believe me. A spasm in the leg, 
madam, the consequence of a sabre cut across the calf,’ he ex- 
plained, making the matter worse. 


‘Oh, and in what battle was Mr. Johnson’s secretary wounded? 2 


she said, taking him up on the instant. 

‘In a struggle with the Preventive men,’ replied W ‘ogan 
hurriedly, and he too broke off with a wry face, for Mr. Johns son 
was warning him and with no less vigour. Before he knew what 
he was doing Wogan had stooped down and begun to rub his leg. 
Lady Oxford’s smile became a laugh. 

‘To be sure,’ said she, ‘and I think Mr. Johnson must have 
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been wounded too, in just that same way, and in just that same 
encounter.’ 

‘Faith, madam,’ said Kelly, ‘the smuggling trade is a hard 
one. No man engages in it but sooner or later he gets a knock 
that leaves its mark.’ 

Lady Oxford expressed the profoundest sympathy with a great 
deal of disbelief; and when her ladyship left her guests to their 
wine, they looked at one another across the table. 

‘ Well,’ said Wogan cheerfully, ‘if my Lady Oxford is in Mr. 
Walpole’s interest we have not made the best beginning in the 
world,’ and in a little he went off to smoke a pipe in the stables. 

Kelly withdrew to the great library, and had not been there 
many minutes before Lady Oxford came in. It seemed she did 
not see him at the first, although he sat bent up over the fire and 
his shadow huge upon the walls. Mr. Kelly certainly did not 
remark her entrance. For one thing, he was absorbed in his book ; 
for another, the carpet was thick and the lady’s step of the 
lightest. She went first to the bookcase, then she crossed the 
room and shuffled some papers on a table, then she knocked 
against a chair, the chair knocked against the table, and at the 
noise Kelly looked up. He rose to his feet. Lady Oxford turned 
round, started, and uttered a sharp little cry. 

‘My lady,’ began Mr. Kelly. 

‘Oh, it is you, Mr. Johnson,’ she broke in with a hand to her 
heart, and dropped into the chair. ‘I believe,’ she said with a 
broken laugh, ‘I was foolish enough to be frightened. I fancied 
you had gone with your friend to the stables,’ which was as much 
as tosay that she knew he had not. Kelly commenced an apology 
for so disordering her, but she would not listen to it. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘it is I that am to be blamed. Indeed, such 
stupid fears need chiding. But in a house so lonely and silent 
they grow on one insensibly. Indeed, I have known the mere 
creak of the stairs keep me awake in terror half the night.’ 

She spoke with the air of one gently railing at her own dis- 
tress, but_ shivered a little to prove the distress genuine, and 
Kelly, as he looked at her, felt a sudden pang of pity. 

-..‘ Your place, my lady, is not here,’ he cried, ‘ but in the Mall, 
at the Spring Gardens, in the lighted theatres, when even your 
ladyship’s own sex would pay you homage for outrivalling them.’ 

‘Nay,’ she replied, with the sweetest smile of reproof, ‘ you go 
tqo fast, Mr. Johnson. My place is here, for here my duty lies.’ 
She looked up to the ceiling with e meek acceptance of the burden 
U2 
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laid upon her fair shoulders. ‘But I am not come to disturb 
you,’ she continued briskly ; ‘I came to fetch a book to read 
aloud to my lord.’ At that a sigh half broke from her and was 
caught back as it were upon her lips. ‘Perhaps, Mr. Johnson,’ 
she said in a well-acted flurry, ‘ you will help me in the selection?’ 

‘With all the heart in the world,’ said he, laying down his 
volume. The choice took perhaps longer than need have been, 
for over each book there was some discussion. This one was too 
trivial to satisfy my Lord Oxford’s weighty mind; that other 
was too profound to suit his health. ‘And nothing too’conten- 
tious, I implore you, lest it throw him into a heat,’ she prayed, 
‘for my lord has a great gift of logic, and will argue with you 
by the hour over the merest trifle.’ This with another half-uttered 
sigh, and so the martyr sought her lord’s bedside. It appeared, 
however, that Lord Oxford was sleepy that night, or had no mind 
for the music of his lady’s voice, for in a very little while she 
returned to the library and Mr. Kelly, where Wogan presently 
found them discussing in a great animation the prospects of Mr. 
Law’s ventures. 

‘You are in for a great stake?’ she asked. 

‘For all I have,’ replied Kelly, ‘ and a little more. It is not a 
great sum,’ 

‘But may become one,’ said she, ‘and will if a friend’s good 
wishes can at all avail.’ And so she wished her guests good 
night. 

The next morning Lord Oxford sent a message that he was so 
far recovered as would enable him to receive his visitors that 
afternoon. Meanwhile Lady Oxford, after breakfast, carried off 
ihe two gentlemen to visit a new orchard she was having planted. 
The orchard was open to the south-west, and Kelly took objection 
to its site, quoting Virgil in favour of a westerly outlook. 

‘Ah, but the west wind,’ she said, ‘comes to us across the 
Welsh mountains, which even in the late spring are at times 
covered deep in snow. However, I should be pleased to hear the 
advice of Virgil, and the Parson goes off to the library and fetches 
out a copy. 

It was a warm day in April, with the sky blue overhead and 
the buds putting out on the trees, and for the most part of that 
morning Mr. Kelly translated the Georgics to her ladyship, on a 
seat under a great yew-tree, in a little square of grass fenced off 
with a hedge. She listened with an extraordinary complaisance, 
and now and then a compliment upon the Parson’s fluency ; so 
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that Mr. Wogan lost all his apprehensions as to her meddling in 
the King’s affairs. For, to his thinking, there was no greater 
proof of friendship conceivable. 

Nor was it only upon this occasion that she gave the proof. 
Lord Oxford was a difficult man from his very timidity, and the 
Parson’s visit was consequently protracted. His lordship needed 
endless assurances as to the prospects of a rising on behalf of King 
James, before he would hazard a joint of his little finger to support 
it. Who would take the place of the Royal Swede? Could the 
French Regent be persuaded to lend any troops or arms or money, 
or even to wink? Had the Czar been approached? Indeed he 
had, by Wogan’s brother Charles. And what office would my 
Lord Oxford hold when James III. was crowned? Each day saw 
these questions reiterated and no conclusion come to. Lady 
Oxford was never present at these discussions; the face of her 
conduct was a sedulous discretion. It is true that after a little 
she dropped the pretence of lacés, and, when the servants were 
not present, styled the parson ‘ Mr. Kelly.’ But that was all. 
‘These are not women’s matters,’ she would say with a pretty 
humility, and then rise like a queen and sail out of the room. 
Mr. Wogan might have noticed upon such occasions that the 
Parson hesitated for a little after she had gone, and spoke at 
random, as though she had carried off some part of his mind from 
affairs with the waft of her hoop. But he waited on the lady’s 
dispositions and set down what he saw of his friend’s conduct at 
the time as merely the consequence of an endeavour to enlist her 
secrecy and good-will. 

These councils with Lord Oxford took place, as a rule, in the 
afternoon, his lordship being a late riser, and even when risen 
capable only of sitting in a chair, with a leg swathed in a moun- 
tain of flannel. So that, altogether, Mr. Kelly had a deal of time 
upon his hands, and doubtless would have found it hang as heavy 
as Nick Wogan did, but for the sudden interest he took in Lady 
Oxford’s new orchard. He would spend hours over the ‘ Observa~ 
tions on Modern Gardening,’ and then, 

‘ Nick,’ he would cry, ‘ there’s no life but a country life. One 
wakes in the morning, and the eye travels with delight over the 
green expanse of fields. One makes friends with the inanimate 
things of nature. Nick, here one might re-create the Golden 
Age.’ 

‘To my mind,’ says Nick, ‘ but for the dogs and horses it would 
be purely insupportable. With all the goodwill in the world I 
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cannot make friends with a gatepost, and I’m not denying I shall 
be mightily glad when the wambling old sufferer upstairs brings 
his mind at last to an anchor.’ 

But the Parson was already lost in speculation, and would 
presently wake to ask Wogan’s opinion as to whether a Huff-cap 
pear was preferable to a Bar-land. To which he got no answer, 
and so, snatching up his Virgil, would go in search of Lady 
Oxford. He acquired, indeed, a most intimate knowledge of 
apples and pears, and would discourse with her ladyship upon the 
methods of planting and grafting as though he had been Adam, 
and she Flora, or, rather, our mother Eve, before the apple was 
shared between them. For apples the store, the hayloe-crab, the 
brandy-apple, the red-streak, the moyle, the fox-whelp, the 
dymock-red ; for pears the squash pear, the Oldfield, the sack-pear, 
never a meal passed but one of these names cropped up at the 
table and was bandied about between Kelly and her ladyship like 
a tennis-ball. Now all this, though dull, was none the less re- 
assuring to Wogan, who saw very clearly that Lady Oxford was alto- 
gether devoted to country pursuits, and wisely inferred that while 
there might result confusion in the quality of the pears, there 
would be the less disorder in the affairs of the Chevalier. 

Moreover, her ladyship’s inclination towards Mr. Kelly plainly 
increased. He translated the whole of the second book of the 
Georgics to her, five hundred and forty-two mortal lines of immortal 
poetry, and she never winced. Nor did she cry halt at the end of 
them, but, thereafter, listened to the Eclogues; and, all at once, 
their conversation was sprinkled with Meliboeeus and Meris, and 
L.ycidas and Mopsus, and Heaven knows what other names, Mr. 
Wogan remembers very well coming upon them one wet afternoon 
in the hall when it was growing dark. The lamps had not been 
lit, and Kelly had just finished reading one of the pastorals by the 
firelight. Jady Oxford sat with her hands clasped upon her knees, 
and, as he closed the book, 

‘Oh for thoze days,’ she cried, ‘when a youth and a maid 
could roam barefoot over the grass in simple woollen garments! 
But now we must go furbelowed and bedecked till there’s no 
more comfort than simplicity,’ and she smoothed her hand over 
her petticoat with a great contempt for its finery. Lady Mary 
Wortley, to whom Wogan related this saying afterwards, explained 
that doubtless her ladyship had laced her stays too tight that 
morning; but the two men put no such construction on her words, 
nor, indeed, did they notice a certain contradiction between them 
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and Lady Oxford’s anxiety for London gossip—the Parson, because 
he had ceased todo anything but admire ; Wogan, because a little 
design had suddenly occurred to him, 

It was Lady Oxford’s patience under the verses which put it 
into Wogan’s head. For since she endured to listen to poetry 
about trees and shepherds, poetry about herself must be a sheer 
delight to her. So, at all events, he reasoned, not knowing that 
Lady Oxford had already enjoyed occasion to listen to poetry about 
herself from Lady Mary’s pen, which was anything but a delight. 
Accordingly he hinted to his friend that a little ode might set a 
firm seal upon her friendliness. 

‘ Make her a Dryad in one of the trees of her own orchard, d’ye 
see?’ he suggested ; ‘something pretty and artful, with sufficient 
allusions to her beauty. Who knows but what she may be so 
flattered as to carry the verses against her heart; and so, when 
some fine day she brings her husband’s secrets to Mr. Walpole, 
she may hear the paper crackling against her bodice, and turn 
back on the very doorstep.’ 

‘She will carry no secrets,’ replied Kelly with a huff. ‘She 
is too conscious of her duties, Besides, she knows none. Have 
you not seen her leave the room the moment politics are so much 
as hinted of ?’ 

‘True, said Wogan. ‘But what’s her husband for except to 
provide her with secrets when they are alone to which she cannot 
listen without impertinence in company?’ 

Kelly moved impatiently away. He stood with a foot upon 
the fender, turning over the pages of his Virgil. 

‘You allow her no merit whatsoever,’ he said slowly with a 
great gentleness. 

‘Indeed, but I do,’ replied Wogan. ‘I allow that she will be 
charmed by your poetry, and that’s a rare merit. She will find it 
as soothing as a soldier does a pipe of tobacco after a hard day’s 
fighting.’ 

‘I would not practise on her for the world,’ says Kelly with 
just the same gentleness, and goes softly out by the door. 

Wogan, however, was troubled by no such delicate scruples. 
An ode must be written, even if he had to write it himself. He 
slapped his forehead as the notion occurred to him. The ode 
might be dropped as though by accident at some spot where her 
ladyship’s eyes could not fail to light on it. Wogan heaved a 
deep breath, took a turn across the room, and resolved on the 
heroical feat. He would turn poet to help his friend. For two 
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nights he fortified himself with the perusal of Sir John Suckling’s 
poems, and the next morning took pencil and paper into the 
garden. He walked along the terrace, and seated himself on the 
bench beneath the yew-tree. Wogan sucked strenuously at his 
pencil. 
*‘ Strephon to his Smilinda, ranning barefoot over the grass in 

a gale of wind,’ he wrote at the top, and was very well pleased 
with the title. By noonday he had produced a verse, and was 
very well pleased with that, except, perhaps, that the last line 
halted. The verse ran as follows :— 

Nay, sweet Smiliada, do not chide 

The wind that wantons with thy hair ; 

The grass will all his prickles hide, 

Nor harm thy snowy feet and bare. 

And, listen, the enamoured air 

Makes lutestrings of thy locks so fair. 

At night the stars are mirrors which reflect 

Thine eyes: at least that is what I expect. 


Mr. Wogan spent an hour and three pipes of tobacco over his 
unwonted exercise, which brought him into a great heat. 

Having finished the verse he blew out his cheeks and took a 
rest from his labours. It was a fine spring morning, and the sun 
bright as a midsummer day. To his right the creepers were 
beginning to stretch their green tendrils over the red bricks 
of the garden wall. To his left half-a-dozen steps led up to a 
raised avenue of trees. Wogan looked down the avenue, noted 
the border of spring flowers, and a flash of a big window at the 
extreme end ; and in all the branches the birds sang. The world 
seemed altogether very good, and his poem quite apiece with the 
world. Wogan stretched his arms and kicked out his feet. His 
feet struck against something hard in a tuft of grass. He stooped 
down and picked it up. It was Kelly’s Virgil. The book was 
open, and the pages all blotted and smeared with the dew. It 
had evidently lain open on the grass by the bench all night. 
Wogan wiped the covers dry, and, using it as a desk, settled him- 
self to the composition of his second verse. He had not, however, 
thought of an opening for it before a voice hailed him from behind. 

He turned round and saw Kelly coming towards him from the 
direction of the orchard, and at that moment the opening of his 
verse occurred to him; Strephon offered to Smilinda his heart’s 
allegiance. Wogan set his pencil to the paper, fearful lest he 
should forget the line. 
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‘ Nick,’ cries Kelly, waving a bundle of letters, and starts to run. 
Wogan slipped his paper between the leaves of the book ; just as 
he did so, Strephon, in return for his heart’s ‘ allegiance,’ asked 
for Smilinda’s soft ‘ obedience.’ 

‘ Nick, cries Kelly again, coming up to the bench, ‘ what d’you 
think ?’ 

‘I think,’ says Wogan, ‘that interruption is the true source 
of inspiration.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ asked Kelly, looking at. Wogan’s pencil. 

‘I mean,’ says Wogan, looking at the cover of the book, ‘that 
if I lived by my poetry, I would hire a man to rap at my door all 
day long.’ 

Kelly, however, had no ears for philosophy. 

‘ Nick,’ says he, ‘ will you listen to me, if you please? I have 
a letter from Miss Oglethorpe. It explains 

‘Yes,’ interposed Wogan thoughtfully. ‘It explains why the 
best poets are ever those who are most dunned by their creditors.’ 

Kelly snatched the Virgil out of Wogan’s hand, and threw it 
on to the grass. The book opened as it fell. It opened at the 
soiled pages, and it was behind those pages that Wogan had slipped 
his poem, 

‘You are as contrarious as a woman. Here am I, swollen with 
the grandest news, and you must babble about poets and creditors. 
Nick, there'll be few creditors to dun you and me fora bit. Just 
listen, will you?’ 

He leaned his elbows on the back of the bench, and read from 
his letter. It was to the effect that, during April, an edict had 
been published in France, transferring to Mr. Law’s company of 
the West the exclusive rights of trading to the East Indies and 
the South Seas. 

‘Think of it, Nick!’ he cried. ‘The actions have risen from 
550 livres to 1,000, and we are as yet at the budding of May. 
Why, man, as it is, we are well todo. Just imagine that, if you 
can, you threadbare devil! We shall be rich before August.’ 

‘We shall dine off silver plates in September!’ cries Nick, 
leaping up in the contagion of his friend’s good spirits. 

‘And drink out of diamond cups in November,’ adds Kelly, 
dropping at once into the Irish accent. 

‘Bedad !’ shouts Wogan, ‘I'll write my poetry on beaten gold,’ 
and he sprang on to the seat. 


* You shall,’ replies Kelly ; ‘and your ink shall be distilled out 
of pearls.’ 
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‘Sure, George, but that would make the poetry invisible,’ says 
Wogan, stopping of a sudden. 

‘The best poetry always is,’ said Kelly. ‘The heart sings it.’ 

‘ To a tune of clinking coins,’ said Wogan. He stooped down 
to his friend. ‘ Have it all in solid gold, and tied up in sacks, 
said he earnestly. ‘None of their bills of exchange, but crowns, 
and pieces of eight, and doubloons, and guinea-pieces; and all 
tied up in sacks,’ 

‘What will we do with it ?’ asked Kelly. 

‘Why, sit on the sacks,’ replied Nick, and then grew silent. 
He looked at Kelly. Kelly looked away to the garden-wall. 

‘Ah!’ said the Parson, with a great start of surprise. ‘There’s a 
lizard coming out of the bricks to warm himself, and he made a 
step away from the bench. Wogan’s hand came quickly down upon 
his shoulder. 

‘George,’ said he, ‘I think we are forgetting something. Not 
a farthing of it is mine at all.’ 

‘Now, that’s a damned scurvy ungenerous remark,’ replied 
George. ‘Haven't I borrowed half of your last sixpence before now ?’ 

Wogan got down from the seat. 

‘Poverty may take a favour from poverty, George, and ’tis all 
very well.’ 

Kelly sat himself down on the bench, crossed his knees, and 
swung a leg to and fro. 

‘I don’t want the money,’ said he, with a snort. 

‘ My philosophy calls it altogether an encumbrance, said Wogan, 
sitting down by his side. 

Kelly turned his back on Wogan, and stared at the garden- 
wall, Then he turned back. 

‘I know,’ said he of a sudden, and smacks his hand down on 
Wogan’s thigh. ‘We'll give it to the King. He can do no more 
than spend it.’ 

‘He will certainly do no less,’ But they did not give it to 
the King. 

Wogan was sitting turned rather towards the house, and as he 
looked down the avenue, he saw the great windows at the end 
open, and Lady Oxford come out. 

‘ Here’s her ladyship come for her Latin lesson,’ said Wogan, 
and he rose from his seat. 

‘Yl tell her of our good fortune,’ said Kelly, and he walked 
quickly to the steps at the end of the avenue. Lady Oxford 
stopped on the first step, with a hand resting on the stone halus- 
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trade. George Kelly stood on the grass at the foot of the steps, 
and told her of his news. 

‘The shares,’ he ended, ‘have risen to double value already.’ 

It seemed to Wogan that her eyes flashed suddenly with a 
queer, unpleasant light, and the hand which was resting idly on 
the balustrade crooked like the claws of a bird. He had seen 
such eyes, and such a hand, at the pharo tables in Paris. 

‘It is the best news I have heard for many a day,’ she said 
the next instant, with a gracious smile, and, coming down the 
steps, walked by Mr. Kelly’s side towards the bench. 

‘And what will you do with it?’ she asked. It was her first 
question, for she was a practical woman. 

‘In the first flush,’ replied Kelly, hesitating as to how he 
should put the answer, ‘ we had a thought of disposing of it where 
it is sorely needed.’ 

She looked quickly at Kelly; as quickly looked away. She 
took a step to the seat with her eyes on the ground. 

‘Oh,’ she observed slowly ; ‘you would give it away.’ There 
was, perhaps, a trifle of a pucker upon her forehead, perhaps a 
shade of disappointment in her eyes. But it was all gone in a 
moment. She clasped her hands fervently together, raised her 
face to the heavens, her cheeks afire, her eyes most tender, 
‘Indeed,’ she exclaimed, ‘ the noblest, properest disposition of it ! 
Heaven dispense me more such friends who, in a world so niggardly, 
retain so ancient a spirit of generosity,’ and she stood for a little, 
with her lips moving, as ifin prayer. It was plain to Mr. Wogan 
that her ladyship had guessed the destination of the money. No 
such thought, however, troubled George Kelly, who was wholly 
engaged in savouring the flattery, and, from his appearance, found 
it very much to his taste. 

‘I would not, however, if a woman might presume to advise, 
she continued, ‘ be in any great hurry to sell the shares. Though 
they have risen high, they will doubtless rise higher. And your 
gift, if you will but wait, in a little will grow worthier of the spirit 
which prompts it.’ 

‘Madam,’ returned Kelly, ‘it is very prudent advice. I will 
be careful to follow it.’ 

Was it relief which showed for an instant in Lady Oxford’s 
face? Kelly did not notice; Wogan could not tell; anda second 
afterwards an event occurred which wholly diverted his thoughts. 

All three had been standing with their faces towards the garden- 
seat, the yew-tree and the orchard beyond, lady Oxford between, 
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and a little in advance of Kelly and Wogaa, so that each saw her 
face obliquely over her shoulders, Now, however, she turned and 
sat down, giving thus her whole face to the two men; and both 
saw it suddenly blanch, suddenly flush as though all the blood had 
leaped from her heart into her cheeks, and then fade again to 
pallor. Terror widened and fixed her eyes, her lips parted, she 
quivered as though she had been struck a buffet across the face. 

‘Your ladyship ’ began Kelly, and, noticing the direction 
of her gaze, he broke off his sentence, and turned him about. As 
he moved, Lady Oxford, even in the midst of her terror, stole a 
quick, conscious glance at his face. 

‘Sure, ’tis a predecessor to George, thought Wogan; and he 
too turned about. 

Some twenty paces away aman was waiting in an easy attitude. 
He was of the middle height, and, judged by his travelling dress 
and bearing, a gentleman. His face was thin, hard, and sallow of 
complexion, the features rather peaked, the eyes dark, and deep- 
set beneath the brows. Without any pretension to good looks, 
the stranger had a certain sinister distinction—stranger, for that 
he was to the two men at this time, whatever he may have been 
to Lady Oxford. Yet George thought he had seen the man’s eyes 
before, at Avignon, when the King was there; and Wogan half 
remembered his voice, perhaps at Genoa, which he had used much 
at one time. He stood just within the opening in the hedge, and 
must needs have come through the trees beyond, while Lady 
Oxford and her guests were discussing the Parson’s good fortune. 

As soon as he saw the faces turned towards him, he took off his 
hat, made a step forwards, and flourished a bow. 

‘Your ladyship’s most humble and obedient servant.’ 

He laid a stress upon the word ‘ obedient,’ and uttered it with 
a meaning smile. Lady Oxford returned his bow, but instinctively 
shifted her position on the bench towards Kelly, and timidly put 
out a hand, as though she would draw him nearer. 

The stranger took another step forwards. There was no change 
in his expression, but the step was perhaps more swiftly taken. 

‘Mr. George Kelly,’ he said quietly, and bowed again. ‘The 
Reverend Mr. George Kelly, I think,’ and he bowed a third time, 
but lower, and with extreme gravity. 

Wogan started as the stranger pronounced the name. 
Instantly the stranger turned to him. 

‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘Captain Nicholas Wogan, I think,’ and he took 
a third step. His foot struck in a tuft of grass, and he stumbled 
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forward; he fell plump upon his knees. Fora gentleman of so much 
dignity, the attitude was sufficiently ridiculous, Wogan grinned 
in no small satisfaction. 

‘Sure, my unknown friend,’ said he, ‘I think something hag 
tripped you up.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the stranger, and, as he stood up, he picked up 
a book from the grass, 

‘It is,’ said he, ‘a copy of Virgil.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


A LITERARY DISCUSSION IN WHICH A CRITIC, NOT FOR THE FIRST 
TIME, TURNS THE TABLES UPON AN AUTHOR, 


KELLY frowned at Wogan, enjoining silence by a shake of the 
head. Her ladyship was still too discomposed to speak ; she drew 
her breath in quick gasps ; her colour still came fitfully and went. 
The only person entirely at ease in that company was the dis- 
concerting stranger, and even behind his smiling mask of a face 
one was somehow aware of sleeping fires; and underneath the 
suave tones of his voice one somehow felt that there ran an 
implacable passion. 

‘Upon my word,’ said he, ‘I find myself for a wonder in the 
most desirable company. A revered clergyman, a fighting cap- 
tain, a lady worthy of her quality, and a poet.’ He tapped the 
Virgil as he spoke, and it fell open between his hands. His speech 
had been uttered with a provocative politeness, and since no one 
responded to the provocation, he continued in the same strain. 
‘The story of Dido’—the book was open at the soiled pages— 
‘and all spluttered with tears.’ 

‘It has lain open in the dew since yesterday, interrupted Wogan. 

‘Tears no less because the night has shed them,’ he replied ; 
‘and indeed it is a sad story, though not all true as the poet 
relates it. For Dido had a gout-ridden husband hidden discreetly 
away ina dark corner of the Palace, and Eneas was no more than 
an army chaplain, though he gave himself out for a general.’ 

Kelly flushed at the words, and took half a step towards the 
speaker of them. 

‘It is very true, Mr. Kelly. A chaplain, my soul upon it, a 
chaplain. Didn’t he invoke his religion when he was tired of the 
lady, and so sail away with a clear conscience? A very parsonical 
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fellow, Mr. Kelly. O infelix Dido, he burst out, ‘that met with 
an army chaplain, and so became food for worms before her time !’ 

He shut up the book with a bang, and, as ill-luck would have 
it, Mr. Wogan’s poem peeped out from the covers, as if in answer 
to his knock. 

‘ Oho,’ says he, ‘ another poet,’ and he read out the dedication. 

‘ Strephon to his Smilinda running barefoot in a gale of wind.’ 

Kelly laughed aloud, and a faint smile flickered for the space 
of a second about Lady Oxford’s lips. Wogan felt his cheeks 
grow red, but constrained himself to a like silence with his com- 
panions. His opportunity would come later; meanwhile some 
knowledge was needed of who the stranger was. 

‘A pretty conceit,’ resumed the latter, ‘though phthisical. in 
its effects. Will the author pardon me ?’ 

He took the sheet of paper in his hand, dropped the Virgil 
carelessly on the grass, and read out the verses with an absolute 
gravity which mocked at them more completely than any ridicule 
would have done. ‘It breaks off,’ he added, ‘ most appropriately 
just when the gentleman claims the lady’s obedience. There is 
generally a break at that point. “At least, that is what I 
expect,”’ he quoted. Then he looked at each of his two adver- 
saries, lor adversaries, his language and their faces alike proved 
them to be. ‘Now which is Strephon?’ he asked, with an 
insinuating smile, as he calmly put the verses in his pocket. 
‘Is it the revered clergyman or the fighting captain ?’ 

Kelly’s face flushed darkly. 

‘The revered clergyman,’ he broke in, and his voice shook a 
little, ‘would be happy to be reminded of the occasion which 
brought him the honour of your acquaintance.’ 

‘A sermon,’ replied the stranger. ‘I was much moved by a 
sermon which you preached in Dublin upon the text of “ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.”’ 

Mr. Kelly could not deny that he had preached that sermon ; 
and for all he knew the stranger might well haye been among 
his audience. He contented himself oo with a bow. So 
Wogan stepped in. _ 

‘ And the fighting captain,’ he said, with a courtesy of 1 manner 
no whit inferior to his questioner’s, ‘ would be glad to know when 
he ever clapped eyes upon your honow’s face, if you please.’ 

. ‘Never,’ answered the other with a bow. ‘Captain Nicholas 
Wogan never in his life saw the faces of those who fought behind 
him. He had eyes only for the enemy,’ 
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Now, Mr. Wogan had fought upon more than one field, of 
which he thought it imprudent to speak. So he copied the 
Parson’s example and bowed. 

‘Does her ladyship also wish to be reminded of the particulars 
of our acquaintance?’ said the stranger, turning now to Lady 
Oxford. There was just a tremor, a hint of passion discernible in 
his voice as he put the question. Both Wogan and Kelly had 
been waiting for it, had restrained themselves to silence in the 
expectation of it. For only let the outburst come, and the man’s 
design would of a surety tumble out on the top. Lady Oxford, 
however, suddenly interposed and prevented it. It may be that 
she, too, had caught the threatening tremble of his words, and 
dreaded the outburst as heartily as the others desired it. At all 
events, she rose from the bench as though some necessity had 
spurred her to self-possession. 

‘No, Mr. Scrope,’ she said calmly, ‘I do not wish to be 
reminded of our acquaintance either in particular or in general. 
It was a slight thing at its warmest, and I thank God none of 
my seeking. Mr. Kelly, will you give me your arm to the house ?’ 

The stranger for a second was plainly staggered by her words, 
Kelly cast a glance at Wogan which the ‘fighting captain’ very 
well understood, offered his arm to Lady Oxford, and before the 
stranger recovered himself, the pair were up the steps and pro- 
ceeding down the avenue. 

‘A slight thing!’ muttered Mr. Scrope in a sort of stupor. 
‘God, what’s a strong thing, then ?’ and at that the passion broke 
out of him. ‘It’s the Parson now, is it?’ he cried. ‘Indeed, 
Mr. Wogan, a parson is very much like a cat. Whether he 
throws his cassock over the wall, or no, it is still the same sly, 
soft-footed, velvety creature, with a keen eye for a soft lap to 
make his bed in, and with an oath he started at a run after 
Kelly. Wogan, however, ran too, and he ran the faster. He got 
first to the steps, sprang to the top of them, and turned about, 
just as Mr, Scrope reached the bottom. 

‘Wait a bit, my friend!’ said Wogan, 

.‘Let.me go, if you please,’ said Mr. Scrope, mounting the 
lowest step. a? ass 

‘You and I must have a little talk first.’ 

‘It will be talk of a kind uncommon disagreeable to you,’ said 
Mr. Scrope hotly, aud he mounted the second step. 

Wogan laughed gleefully. 

‘ Why, that’s just the way I would have you speak,’ said he. 
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Mr. Scrope stopped, looked over Wogan from head to foot, and 
then glanced past him up the avenue. 

‘I have no quarrel with you, Mr. Wogan,’ he said politely, and 
took the third step. 

‘ And have you not?’ asked Wogan. ‘I’m thinking, on the 
contrary, that you took exception to my poetry.’ 

‘Was the poetry yours? Indeed, I did not guess that,’ 
he replied. ‘But the greatest of men may yet be poor poets.’ 

‘In this case you're mightily mistaken, cried Wogan, and he 
stamped his foot and threw out his chest. ‘Iam my poetry.’ 

Mr. Scrope squinted up the avenue under Wogan’s arm. 

‘Damn !’ said he. 

Wogan turned round; Parson Kelly and her ladyship were 
just passing through the window into the house. Wogan laughed, 
but a trifle too soon. For as he still stood turned away and look- 
ing down the avenue, Mr. Scrope took the three last steps at a 
bound, and sprang past him. Luckily as he sprang he hit against 
Wogan’s shoulder, and so swung him round the quicker. Wogan 
just caught the man’s elbow, jerked him back, got both his arms 
coiled about his body, lifted him off his feet, and flattened him 
up against his chest. Mr. Scrope struggled against the pressure ; 
he was lithe and slippery like a fish, and his muscles gave and 
tightened like a steel spring. Wogan gripped him the closer, 
pinioning his arms to his side. In a little Scrope began to pant, 
and a little after to perspire ; then the veins ridged upon his face, 
and his eyes opened and shut convulsively. 

‘Have you had enough, do you think?’ asked Wogan; ‘or 
shall I fallon you? But you may take my word for it, whatever 
you think of my love-poems, that I never yet fell on any man but 
something broke inside of him.’ 

Mr. Scrope was not in that condition which would enable him 
to articulate, but he seemed to gasp an assent, and Wogan put 
him down. He staggered backwards towards the house for a yard 
or two, leaned against one of the trees, and then, taking out his 
handkerchief, wiped his forehead; at the same time he walked 
towards the house, but with the manner of a man who is dizzy, 
and knows nothing of his direction. 

‘Stop!’ cried Wogan. 

Scrope stopped, and turned back carelessly, as though he had 
not heard the command, Indeed, he seemed even to have forgotten 
why he was out of breath. 

‘Mr. Wogan,’ he said, ‘I do not quite understand. It seems 
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you write love-poems to her ladyship, and yet encourage the 
Parson to court her,’ 

Wogan was not to be drawn into any explanation. 

‘Let us leave her ladyship entirely out of the question. 
There’s the value of my poetry to be argued out.’ 

Mr, Scrope bowed, and they walked down the steps side hy 
side, and through the opening in the hedge. A path led through 
the trees, and they followed it until they came to an open space 
of sward, Wogan measured it across with his stride. 

‘A very fitting place for the argument, I think,’ he said, and 
took off his coat. 

‘What? In Smilinda’s garden ?’ asked Scrope easily. ‘ Within 
view of Smilinda’s windows? Surely the common road would he 
the more convenient place.’ 

‘Why, and that’s true,’ answered Wogan. ‘It would have been 
an outrage.’ 

‘No,’ said Scrope, ‘merely a flaw in the argument. This is 
the nearest way. At least, I think so,’ and he turned off at 
an angle, passed through a shrubbery, and came out opposite 
a little postern-gate in the garden-wall. 

‘You know the grounds well,’ said Wogan. 

‘It is my first visit,’ replied Scrope, with a trace of bitterness, 
‘but I have been told enough of them to know my way.’ 

He stepped forward and opened the gate. Outside in the road 
stood a travelling chaise with a pair of horses harnessed to it. 

‘ There is no one within view,’ said Wogan. The road ran to 
right and left empty as far as the eye could reach; in front 
stretched the empty fields. 

‘No one,’ said Mr. Scrope, and he looked up to the sky. 
‘Well, 1 would as lief take my last look at the sunlight as at 
anything else, and I doubt not it is the same with you.’ 

Wogan, in spite of himself, began to entertain a certain liking 
forthe man. He had accepted each stroke of ill-fortune—his 
discomfiture at Lady Oxford’s hands, the grapple on the steps, 
and now this dael—without disputation. Moreover Wogan was 
wondering whether or no the man had some real grievance 
against her ladyship and what motive brought him, in what 
expectation, in his chaise to Bryan Brampton. He felt indeed a 
certain compunction for his behaviour, and he said doubtfully, 

‘Mr. Scrope, you and I might have been very good friends in 
other circumstances.’ 
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‘I doubt it very much, Mr. Wogan.’ Scrope shook his head 
and smiled. ‘ Your poetry would always have come between us, 
I would really sooner die than praise it.’ 

He looked up and down the road as he spoke, and then made 
an almost imperceptible nod at his coachman. 

‘That field opposite will do, I think, he said, and advanced 
from the doorway to the side of his chaise as though he was 
looking for something. It was not his sword, for that he wore at 
his side. Wogan felt his liking increase and was inclined to put 
the encounter off for a little. It was for this reason that he 
stepped forward and passed an arm through Scrope’s just as the 
latter had set a foot on the step of the chaise, no doubt to search 
the better for what he needed. 

‘ Now what’s amiss with the poem ?’ asked Wogan in a friendly 
way. 

‘It is altogether too inconsequent,’ replied Scrope with a 
sudden irritation for which Wogan was at a loss to account. 

‘But, my dear man,’ said he, ‘it was not intended for a 
syllogism.’ 

Scrope took his foot off the step and turned to Wogan as 
though a new thought had sprung into his brain. 

‘Mr. Wogan,’ he said, ‘I shall have all the pleasure 
imaginable in pointing out the faults to you if you care to listen 
and have the leisure. Then, if you kill me afterwards, why I 
shall have done you some slight service and perhaps the world a 
greater. If I kill you, on the other hand, why there’s so much 
time wasted, it is true, but I am in no hurry.’ 

There was no escape from the duel; that Wogan knew. Mr. 
Scrope had insulted the Parson, Lady Oxford, and himself; he 
was aware besides that the Parson and Wogan, both of them at 
the best suspected characters, were visiting the Earl of Oxford ; 
and he had, whether it was justified or no, a hot resentment 
against the Parson. He might, since he knew so much, know 
also more, as, for instance, the names under which the Parson and 
Wogan were hiding themselves. It would not in any case need 
a very shrewd guess to hit upon their business, and if Mr. Scrope 
got back safe to London, why he might make himself confoundedly 
unpleasant. Wogan ran through these arguments in his mind, 
and was brought to the conclusion that he must most infallibly 
kill Mr. Scrope; but at the same time a little of his company 
meanwhile could do no harm, 
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‘Nor I, replied Wogan accordingly. ‘I shall be delighted to 
confute your opinions,’ 

Mr. Scrope bowed; it seemed as though his face lighted up 
for a moment. 

‘ There is no reason why we should stand in the road,’ he said, 
‘when we can sit in the chaise.’ 

‘Very true,’ answered Wogan. 

Scrope mounted into the chaise. Wogan followed upon his 
heels. They sat down side by side, and Scrope pulled out the 
verses from his pocket. He read the dedication once more: 

‘Strephon to Smilinda running barefoot over the grass in a 
gale of wind.’ 

‘Jet me point out,’ said he, ‘that you have made the lady run 
barefoot at the very time when she would be most certain to put 
on her shoes and stockings. And that error vitiates the whole 
poem. For the wind is severe, you will notice. So when she 
reprimands the storm, she should really reprimand herself for 
her inconceivable folly.’ 

‘But Smilinda has no shoes and stockings at all in the poem,’ 
replied Wogan triumphantly. 

‘That hardly betters the matter,’ returned Scrope. ‘For in 
that case her soles would certainly not be tender.’ 

He stooped down as he spoke and drew from under the seat a 
bottle of wine, which he opened. 

‘This,’ be said, ‘ may help us to consider the poem in a more 
charitable light.’ 

He gave Wogan the bottle to hold, and stooping once more 
fetched out a couple of glasses. Then he held one in each hand. 

‘Now will you fill them?’ he said. Wogan poured out the 
wine and while pouring it : 

‘Two glasses ?’ he remarked. ‘It seems you came prepared 
for the conversation.’ 

Scrope raised his eyes quickly to Wogan’s face, and dropped 
them again to the glasses. 

‘One might easily have been broken,’ he explained. 

They leaned back in the chaise, each with a glass in his 

hand. 
‘It is to your taste, I hope,’ said Scrope courteously. 
Wogan smacked his lips in contentment. 
‘Lord Oxford has no better in his cellars.’ 
‘I may agree without boastfulness. It is indeed Florence of 
& rare vintage, which I was at some pains to procure. He 
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laughed with a spice of savagery and resumed the consideration of 
Wogan’s verses. 

‘You seem to me to have missed the opportunity afforded by 
your gale of wind. A true poet would surely have made great 
play with the lady’s petticoats.’ 

‘ Smilinda had none,’ again replied Woganin triumph, and he 
emptied his glass. 

‘No shoes and stockings and no petticoats,’ said he in a 
shocked voice. ‘It is well you wrote a poem about her instead of 
painting her portrait, and he filled Wogan’s glass again, and 
added a little to his own, which was no more than half empty. 

‘Don’t you comprehend, my friend,’ exclaimed Wogan, ‘ that 
Smilinda’s a nymph, an ancient Roman nymph ?’ 

‘Oh, she’s a nymph !’ 

‘Yes, and so wears no clothes but a sort of linsey-wolsey gar- 
ment kirtled up to her knees,’ 

‘Well, let that pass. But here’s a line I view with profound 
discontent. ‘The grass will all its prickles hide.” Thistles have 
prickles, Mr. Wogan, but the grass has blades like you and me; 
only unlike you and me it has no scabbards to sheathe them in.’ 

‘Well,’ said Wogan, ‘but that’s very wittily said,’ and he 
laughed and chuckled. 

‘It is not bad, upon my faith,’ replied Scrope. ‘ Let us drink 
to it in full glasses.’ 

He emptied the bottle into Wogan’s glass and tossed it into 
the road. 

‘Now here’s something more. The wind, you observe, makes 
lutestrings of Smilinda’s hair.’ 

‘There is little fault to be discovered in that image, I fancy,’ 
said Wogan, lifting his glass to his lips with a smile. 

‘It is a whimsical image,’ replied Scrope. ‘It is as much as 
to call her hair catgut.’ 

Wogan was startled by the criticism. He sat up and scratched 
his nose. 

‘ Well, I had not thought of that,’ he said. He was somewhat 
crestfallen, and he looked to his glass for consolation. The glass 
was empty; he looked on to the road where the empty bottle 
rolled in the dust. 

‘I have its fellow,’ said Scrope, interpreting Wogan’s glance. 
He produced a second bottle from the same place. The second 
bottle brought them tothe end ofthe verse. There was, however, a 
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little discussion over the last line, and a third bottle was broached 
to assist. 

*« At least that is what I expect.” It is a very vile line, Mr. 
Wogan.’ 

‘It is perhaps not so good as the others,’ Wogan admitted. 
‘But you must blame the necessities of rhyming.’ 

‘But the art of the poet is to conceal such necessities,’ 
answered Scrope. ‘ And observe, Mr. Wogan, you sacrifice a great 
deal here to get an accurate rhyme, but in the remaining two 
lines of the next verse you do not trouble your head about a rhyme 
at all.’ 

‘Oh, let me see that!’ said Wogan, holding out a hand for the 
paper. He had clean forgotten by this time what those two lines 
described. 

‘ Allegiance, Mr. Wogan,’ said Scrope, politely handing him the 
verses, ‘is no rhyme to obedience.’ 

‘ Allegiance — obedience — obedience —allegiance,’ repeated 
Wogan as clearly as he could. ‘Nay, I think it’s a very good 
rhyme.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Scrope in a sudden comprehension. ‘If you 
tell me the verses are conceived in the Irish dialect, I have not 
another word to say.’ 

Now Mr. Wogan, as a rule, was a little touchy on the subject 
of his accent. .But at this moment he had the better part of 
three bottles of admirable Florence wine under his belt and was 
so disposed to see great humour in anyremark. He grew uproari- 
ous over Mr. Scrope’s witticism. 

‘Sure, but that’s the most delicate jest I have heard for 
months,’ he cried. ‘Conceived in the Irish dialect! Ho! Ho! 
I must tell it at the Cocoa Tree—though it hits at me,’ and he 
stood up in the chaise. ‘Obedience—allegiance.’ Mr. Scrope 
steadied him by the elbow. ‘Faith, Mr. Scrope, but you and I 
must have another crack one of these days.’ He put a foot out 
on the step of the chaise. ‘I love a man that has some warmth 
in his merriment—and some warmth in his bottle too.’ He 
stepped out of the chaise on to the ground. ‘The best Florence 
I have tasted—the best joke I have heard—the Irish dialect. 

Ha, ha!’ and he waved a hand at Scrope. Scrope called quickly 
to the coachman; the next instant the chaise started off at a 
gallop. 

Wogan was left standing in the road, shouting his laughter. 
When the couch chaise was some thirty yards away, however, his 
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laughter stopped completely. He rubbed his hand once or twice 
over his bemused forehead. 

‘Stop!’ he yelled suddenly, and began to run after the chaise. 
Scrope stood up and spoke to the driver, The horses slackened 
their pace until Wogan got within twenty yards of it. Then 
Scrope spoke again, and the coachman drove the horses just as fast 
as Wogan was running. 

‘You have forgotten something, my friend,’ cries Wogan. 

‘And what’s that ?’ asked Scrope pleasantly, leaning over the 
back of the chaise. 

‘You have forgotten the duel.’ 

‘No,’ shouted Scrope with a grimace. ‘It is you that forgot 
that.’ 

‘Ab, you cheese-curd! — you white-livered coward!’ cried 
Wogan, ‘and I taking you for a fine man—equal to myself—you 
chalky cheese-curd!’ He quickened his pace ; Scrope called to 
the coachman ; the coachman whipped up his horses. ‘Oh wait 
a bit till I come up with you. I'll eat you in your clothes.’ 

Wogan bounded along the road, screaming out every vile 
epithet he could lay his tongue to in the heat of the moment. 
His hat fell off on the road ; hedid not stop to pick it up, but ran 
on bare-headed. 


‘ Bat listen, the en-moured sir 
M+ kes lutestrings of thy locks so fair,’ 


quoted Scrope, rubbing his hands with delight. Wogan’s fury 
redoubled, he stripped off his coat and ran till the road grew 
dizzy and the air flashed sparks at him. But the chaise kept 
ever at the same distance. With this interval of twenty yards 
between them, chaise and Wogan dashed through the tiny street 
of Bryan Brampton. A horde of little boys tumbled out of the 
doors and ran at Wogan’s heels. The more he cursed and raved, 
the more the little boys shouted and yelled. Scrope in the chaise 
shook with laughter, clapped his hands as if in commendation of 
Wogan’s powers, and encouraged him to greater efforts. They passed 
out of the village; the children gave up the pursuit, and sent a 
few parting stones after Wogan’s back; in front stretched the 
open road. Wogan ran half a mile further, but he was too heavily 
handicapped with his-three bottles of wine, and Scrope’s horses 
were fresh. He shouted out one last oath, and then in a final 
spasm of fury sat down by the roadside, stripped off his shoe, and 
springing into the middle of the road, hurled it with all his might 
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at the retreating chaise. The shoe struck the top of the hood, 
balanced there for a moment, and bounced over on to the seat. 
Scrope took it up and waved it above his head. 


‘ The grass will all its prickles hide, 
Nor hsrm thy snowy feet and bare.’ 


The driver plied his whip; the chaise whirled out of sight in 
a cloud of dust; and the disconsolate Wogan hobbled back to 
Bryan Brampton with what secrecy he could. 

Mr. Scrope was on his way with the road to London open, 
were he disposed to follow it. Mr. Wogan seemed to see his 
chaise flashing through the turnpikes, and his sallow cheeks 
taking on an eager colour as the miles were heaped behind him. 

He knew that Mr. Kelly and Nicholas Wogan were at Lord 
Oxford’s house at Bryan Brampton. He knew enongh, therefore, 
to throw some disorder on the Chevalier’s affairs were he disposed 
to publish his news. But not in that way did he take, at this time, 
his revenge upon the Parson. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ae 15.—This morning some rain fell, after which the 
weather became fine and springlike, causing everything to 
grow so fast that one can almost see the increase. ‘To-day we are 
ploughing and manure-carting on to the eleven-acre at Baker’s, 
No. 34, which is being prepared for mangolds and swedes. The 
clover layer on half of the All Hallows ten-acre, No. 37, is getting 
quite thick and high. The wheat on Baker’s, No. 42, is also im- 
proving very much as the dressing of artificial manure continues 
to tell upon it. It is, however, full of docks, which is not greatly 
to be wondered at, seeing that the ploughman, Whitrup, tells me 
that my predecessor as tenant of this land, except at haysel and 
harvest, employed only three men on the 150 acres that he farmed, 
a force which would not leave any spare hands for dock-pulling. 
I think that the most frequent cause of the ruin of tenant-farmers 
is their wild attempt to work twice as much land as they have 
capital to stock. It can end only one way, for the land will not 
grow two crops. Sooner or later the weeds get the mastery, and 
then—the bank forecloses. 
Fairhead is engaged in harrowing the pastures on either side 
of the Lodge drive which runs beneath the shelter of the Bath 
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Hills, The grass here, at least under the slope, is somewhat coarse, 
owing to the damp and occasional floods from the river, but affords 
useful feed because, lying so warm, it springsearly. It is, however, 
very difficult to cut with the mowing-machine on account of the 
little stones thrown up by the moles which frequent this place 
in great numbers. Let the driver of the machine take what care 
he will, these stones are apt to get into the teeth of the knife and 
jag or break them. 

Though he is still a sorry spectacle, Hood’s lumbago is a little 
better ; but one of the ewes, I fancy the mother of the lamb that 
died, is queer, and two more lambs are very ill. Most of these 
poor creatures are so stiff that when once they lie down they do 
not seem to care to get up again. Thus, as they neglect to run 
to their mothers to suck, naturally they lose strength, till at length 
in the worst instances they sink beyond recovery and die. The 
veterinary has been here, but can only shake his head and say that 
although every possible care was taken, as was indeed the case, 
the cutting about was undoubtedly done when the lambs were too 
old. I quite agree with him ; but it is only another instance of how, 
in trying to escape one danger, we may fall intoa worse. Another 
year, be it hot or cold, off go the lambs’ tails before they have seen 
out three weeks. 

The cattle at Baker’s seem to have got over their ailments for 
the present, and are growing into fine beasts, as they ought, con- 
sidering the amount of corn, cake, and root that vanishes down 
their capacious gullets, The beet clamps, indeed, are melting very 
fast ; at the beginning of winter it looked as though it would be 
impossible for any number of cattle that we could keep to devour 
the contents of those scores of yards of hales before the summer 
came again. Now it is clear that this was a mistake, for we have 
many mouths to feed, considering the size of the place, most of 
which get hungrier as they grow. It is difficult for us to imagine 
what our forefathers did before root culture was introduced. I 
suppose that they never attempted to fat beef in winter, but were 
content to keep it in store-condition by the help of hay. I think 
it was my friend, Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson, who told me that in his 
father’s time in Suffolk the meat for the winter's consumption of 
a house was always salted down from the beasts killed in autumn, 
which had grown fat on the summer pastures, 

To-day I heard the first nightingale on Hollow Hill, Ever since 
I have known this place, and, as I am told, for generations before I 
knew it, nightingales have frequented this spot. A little plantation 
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grows in what was no doubt an ancient clay or marl pit, through 
which the Norwich road now runs, and here two couples of these 
sweet-tongued birds build year by year. Itisa very public place, 
but they do not mind that in the least ; indeed, if you stand in the 
road they will often sit and trill within a few feet of your head, as 
though they knew that you appreciated their music and that they 
were singing to you. I should have thought, however, that the 
boys who break in and steal their eggs would have frightened them 
away, but fortunately the nests of nightingales are very difficult 
to find, so possibly they escape. 

April 20.—There is not much to record since last Friday. 
On Saturday we had a heavy shower in the evening, and two 
lambs died from the effects of the cutting. Sunday was a lovely 
day, and another lamb died. While I was in church on that 
morning an incident occurred which shows how varied are the 
duties of a country magistrate. 

As I chance to be one of the justices nominated to exercise 
the powers conferred by the Lunacy Acts, I am brought a good 
deal into contact with the insanity of the district, which, by the 
way, seems to occur chiefly among women. About breakfast-time 
on Sunday morning I was requested by one of the overseers to 
attend in a neighbouring village to satisfy myself by personal 
examination as to the madness of a pauper lunatic before she was 
removed to the asylum. This I promised to do, fixing the hour 
of two o’clock. In the middle of the service, however, on return- 
ing from the lectern after reading one of the lessons, I found a 
young man by my pew with a note, on which was written, ‘ Lunatic 
waiting for you at church gate. Sir, please come and examine.’ 

Accordingly, as I judged that the case must have become urgent, 
I went to investigate the condition of the poor woman’s mind by 
means of a téte-d-téte with her in a fly at the gate of the church- 
yard, Having satisfied myself as to her insanity, I signed the orders 
necessary for her removal to the asylum, and reappeared in church 
before the conclusion of the Litany. It seemed that it was not 
considered advisable that the patient should remain longer out 
of proper control; so, as she could not be removed without a 
magistrate’s order, I was followed to the church. 

On Monday the second lamb that the dog bit—by the way, 
that brute has not troubled us again—died of mortification, so 
that up to the present our total loss is six. Yesterday there was 
a cold east wind, which, however, was favourable for the beet 
drilling and harrowing. To-day I went to Norwich to open a 
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great missionary bazaar in the Agricultural Hall, where the at- 
tendance was surprisingly large. Many of the exhibits were very 
interesting indeed, especially the models of Eastern houses and 
of Jerusalem as it existed in the time of our Lord. There was 
also a first-class collection of African fetishes, jujus, and miscel- 
laneous assorted gods, some of the holiest being represented by 
cowrie-shells fashioned to the shape of a cone. I wonder if there 
is any connection between this and the cone that was always a 
feature in the Pheenician worship. But that subject is too large 
to go into here. I wish that some one would write an adequate 
book upon superstition and its effects, as distinguished from and 
opposed to revealed religion and its effects. This curse of the 
world, civilised or savage, deserves a worthy chronicler. Walking 
round the exhibits in the Agricultural Hall to-day, it was borne 
into my mind that superstition in all its hideous phases is perhaps 
the most concrete and tangible form in which the Evil One mani- 
fests himself upon earth, and I think that those who have mixed 
much with native races will not disagree with me. Here is an 
instance of its working, which has just come to my notice. Not 
long ago two Matabeles were tried at Buluwayo for the murder of 
their grandson, a child of two. Poison having failed, the boy was 
held beneath the water and drowned. The crime was admitted, 
but the defence raised was that the child had cut its top teeth 
jirst. Such children being unlucky and the cause of ill-luck to 
others, it was customary to kill them, and: a ‘ witch doctor’ on 
being consulted had ordered that this one should be put to death ! 
Well, only a century or so since we did things almost as bad in 
England. 

This was the second day of the Bungay races, but I was only 
in time for the last three events, About provincial race-meetings 
there are many opinions, and my own, as a non-racing man, is 
rather against them. To begin with, they encourage gambling ; 
and as a person who has lost hard-earned money in various sport- 
ing ventures, though not on horses, my attitude towards gambling 
is, theoretically at any rate, severe, Apart from joking, there is no 
doubt that betting does an immense amount of mischief, especially 
to those who are so unfortunate as to be successful in their first 
essay. All who enter upon this field should pray for ill success. 
I remember a story that my late father used to tell me of how 
when he was a boy he went to the Bath racecourse and there lost 
a guinea, which his father had given him, either to a gentleman 
who manipulated_a thimble and three peas, or to a bookmaker-—I 
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forget which—and of how, then and there, he made up his mind 
that it would be the last coin of his which was ever risked in this 
fashion. Many a man who had won the guinea would have a 
different tale to tell. 

If these meetings encouraged the breeding of good horses, and 
if the prizes were in the main confined to the owners of animals 
bred locally, their desirability would, to my mind, be easier to 
argue; but, in fact, I believe that this is not the case. The racers 
that appear on these local courses are for the most part second or 
third class platers which travel from meeting to meeting with 
their attendant crowd of professional jockeys and white hatted 
bookmakers. Against these very experienced persons the astute and 
horsey gents of the neighbourhood, grooms who have saved a little 
money and what not, pit themselves, and as a rule come off second 
best. Indeed, as the late Mr. Barney Barnato is reported to have 
said of the ‘sound business man’ who thought he could see through 
and profit by the financial machinations of the ‘ Magnates’ of the 
Kaffir Market—‘a snowflake in hell fire would have a better chance.’ 
Also, as my own experience shows me, sometimes these ‘clever ones’ 
get drunk and lose their situations. 

On the other hand, it is urged that race-meetings bring 
money to a neighbourhood and afford innocent enjoyment to 
many country people who make a holiday of the occasion. 
Without doubt there is much to be said for this view of the 
case, and I am bound to add, from my experience as a magis- 
trate, singularly little trouble has arisen at the local races. 
The worst case that I can remember was that of some welchers 
who were brought before us on the charge of having defrauded a 
number of people of their money, one of whom escaped, while his 
companion, a very smartly dressed gentleman, was convicted and 
sent to jail fora month. Perhaps the best comment on the un- 
decided state of my mind as to these festivities is that I subscribe 
a modest sum towards them. 

April 23.—Thursday, the 21st, was cold but bright. On the 
farm we were horse-hoeing beans. This is an operation that to 
the inexperienced looks terribly destructive, especially in the case 
of winter beans, which by now are tall. However carefully the 
horse may march down the rows, or with whatever skill the hoer 
may manage his instrument, many of the stalks are cut by its 
sharp knives and utterly destroyed. At first sight this seems a 
wanton and a cruel waste, but in fact it is not so. To begin 
with, thoze that are sacrificed most likely have sprung outside the 
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exact line and are therefore encroaching upon the air and space 
required by their neighbours. Also, even if a mistake is made 
occasionally and some are so unfortunate as to be annihilated 
although occupying their right and lawful place, still if the ‘ plant’ 
be a fair one, a little hole here and there does it no harm, since 
down it the sunlight percolates to the survivors. Any such losses 
are amply compensated for by the destruction of thousands of 
weeds and by the stirring of the soil about the roots of the crop. 
Also we rolled beet-land and dragged out twitch-grass on that 
portion of the Thwaite field, No. 28, which is to be drilled with 
carrots. Of this pestilent stuff there seems to be no end; I sup- 
pose that the soil of this field is particularly well suited to its 
growth. Already this year we have burnt a great quantity, and 
still there is more to be rid of. 

Several of the lambs are still sick and stiff, but I do not think 
that any more will die. Hood and I counted them by opening 
the back lawn gate a little way and allowing the flock to rush 
through, which it did eagerly, imagining that there was some- 
thing fresh to eat on the other side. There are now fifty-two 
lambs left, the balance, with the exception of a few that the 
butcher has taken, having deceased. 

Yesterday, Friday, was dull and cold with a north-east wind. 
We drilled the beet on Baker’s (half of No. 44), using the Tankard 
variety, which on the whole we have found about the best for this 
land, and among it some cabbage as usual. Also we rolled pease, 
beans, and barley, to press the earth about their roots and discom- 
fort some of the grubs and insects at work in it. As in the case 
of the harrowing about which I have spoken, it seems extra- 
ordinary that the passing of a heavy roller over young pease and 
beans should not crush and greatly injure them. Yet this is not 
the case—they bow their heads to the roll and for a while look a 
little depressed, but on the following day they are as upright and 
smiling as ever, One cart was employed carrying root to the sheds ; 
it is astonishing what an amount of time and labour is taken up 
in this needful operation where there are many cattle to be 
fed and the hales in some instances lie at a distance from the 
buildings. 

The sheep have taken to scauring, though whether owing to 
the grass being lush after the wet, or to their eating it while the 
night frosts are still upon it, I do not know. As a remedy we are 
folding them on the Buildings-meadow, No. 6, and giving them 

some dry food in the shape of corn and hay to eat at night. This 
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willdo the field, which is one of my young pastures, grcat good, 
and, I hope, cure the sheep of their ailment. I notice that now, 
when they have had a bite at the new grass, the ewes will not 
eat the beet half as greedily as they did. Formerly they used 
to gobble every bit of them with the exception of a dirty little 
piece of that portion of the rind which lay undermost ; now it 
is common to see the root messed about and half of it left un- 
eaten. 

By the way, the beet which we drilled yesterday were, I think, 
our last. Certainly we have no reason to complain of the way 
they have gone in this year; I only trust that they will come up 
as well, 

In the evening the nightingales were singing most beautifully 
upon the Vineyard Hills, their favourite haunt. 

This morning I received a lithographed form telling me that 
the Unionist member for South Norfolk had resigned, and that my 
presence was requested at Norwich at 11.20 to assist in the selec- 
tion of a candidate to fight the seat. As to reach Norwich by 11.30 
I should have had only a few minutes to change my clothes, get 
breakfast, and catch the train, it was not possible for me to attend 
the meeting. This, however, will not matter much,as no doubt 
the candidate is already fixed upon by the responsible people at 
Norwich who are managing the election, for had it been otherwise 
a longer notice would have been given. I confess, however, that, 
in these democratic days, I think it is best that a candidate 
should be chosen by a general gathering of the party, and after 
he has laid his views before them in a formal speech. That 
was what happened when some years ago I contested a seat in this 
county in the agricultural interest, and I am sorry that the pre- 
cedent has not been adhered to in the present case, though very 
possibly there were good reasons for disregarding it. If all the 
leading members of a party have attended, or been given a reason- 
able chance of attending, such a meeting, having been personally 
consulted, they will work harder and with more enthusiasm for 
the candidate who happens to be chosen. 

Putting this question aside, it seers to me that the pasty lias 
hit upon a most unfortunate moment to accept the resignation of 
the late member, as the baker tells me that, owing to the war 
between Spain and America, and the cornering of wheat by 
Yankee speculators, flour has already risen threepence a stone. 
This the agricultural labourer, who very often is not logical, will 
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be pretty sure to score up against the Government, and by way of 
protest to vote for any one who opposes it. 

Wheat has risen over four shillings, and, for the first time for 
I do not know how long, stands at more than forty shillings the 
quarter, a price at which it will pay to grow. This, however, 
will not benefit farmers much, seeing that in these parts most of 
them have long ago sold every grain. Indeed, the majority of 
the small men are in such chronic want of money that, in order to 
pay their labourers, they are forced to rush their corn on to 
the market immediately after harvest, no matter what may be the 
condition of the trade. Most of mine has gone also, but I believe 
that here and at Bedingham J have a hundred coomb—that is 
fifty quarters—left. We will get it thrashed as soon as possible, 
as I have no faith in the permanence of a boom in wheat, and 
expect that it will come down as fast as it went up, though not to 
the level which it reached « few years back. 

I think it was in 1894 that we were offered only a pound 
a quarter or less for good wheat. As it was ridiculous to 
sell at this price, I fed the pigs on it, and the following year only 
put ten acres under corn for the sake of the stiaw. Free Trade 
may, aS many declare, be a boon sent straight from heaven, but I 
cannot help thinking that there is something wrong in a state of 
affairs which forces farmers to accept twenty-two or -three shillings 
for wheat that cost them probably thirty to grow. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this is due to my stupid agricultural way of looking at the 
question. 

Peachey is ploughing up the strip of land where the beet- 
hales stood on the All Hallows nine-acre, No. 36, the last of these 
beet having been carted into the shed. This space will be sown 
with barley like the rest of the field, and though it will come in 
later and be a different sample, it can always be used as fvod for 
pigs or pheasants. Afterwards he began to re-plough the glebe- 
piece, No. 38, on that side of the dyke which is reserved for 
swedes, the remainder being kept for potatoes. 

It is very cold with a piercing wind to-day, and the night 
frosts continue. 

April 24.—To-day, Sunday, is also very cold, with east wind 
and occasional bursts of sunshine. On my way to church I saw a 
little whirlwind tear across the field and strike the road in front 
of us, lifting dust, bits of sticks, and dead leaves high into the air, 
where they twisted round and round in the form of a cone, till 
the whirlwind, which though small was violent, passed on and 
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left them. I have often seen these miniature cyclones in Africa, 
but, so far as I recollect, very seldom in England, and I have never 
yet met any one who could explain exactly what they are. When 
they do occur here the labourers say that they portend fine 
weather. 

This afternoon I went to Bedingham, and as a rather feeble 
bell was still tolling when I approached the church, I leant my 
bicycle against a gravestone and entered. Altogether there were 
about twenty people present in the ancient but somewhat dilapi- 
dated building, of which the most uncommon feature is the 
beautiful carved rood-screen that, from slots still existing in the 
masonry, seems once to have filled the whole arch. Indeed, now 
that I think of it, 1 remember the daughter of a former rector 
telling me some years ago that in past days—I believe within her 
own memory, though of this I am not certain—some of the carved 
work of this screen was pulled down and used for fuel. The 
church is divided into two almost equal parts by the screen, the 
chancel being much larger than is usual, doubtless because in rast 
generations it was used for the accommodation of the monks, who 
had a private door at one side of it communicating with the priory. 

About this place, with its stonework stained by the dust and 
damp of centuries, its mouldering monuments and marbles, its 
worn benches and brick pavement, beneath which lie the bones of 
those who like myself once held lands in Bedingham and sat to wor- 
ship in this sanctuary, there is an atmosphere —a very presence of 
the past—which impresses me more strangely and comes closer to 
the tangible than that of any other church I know. Perhaps it is 
the half-forsaken appearance of the place, or the dull light of the 
April afternoon, or the solemn echo of the rector’s voice as he 
reads the prayers, or all of them together, that have this peculiar 
power of reviving that which sleeps, and almost of making visible 
that. which has vanished. But that which sleeps may awake, and 
that which has vanished may appear. It is not necessary to be 
superstitious—indeed there is no superstition in the belief, or 
perhaps in the vagary, that here are present the spirits of the dead 
pressing round us in the place once familiar to their feet, watch- 
ing us with their quiet eyes which have looked on peace, and 
waiting to welcome us to the fellowship of their company. 

At least this is certain—our old English churches bind 
together the generations who passed beneath their doors in life 
and sleep about their walls in death, with a tie that is not the less 
strong because it can scarcely be defined in words, 
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After church I walked over the farm. The old mare, who 
looks very spare and aged, has now produced a rather thin foal 
whose presence seems to surprise and annoy her, for from time to 
time she turns her ancient head and contemplates it with a hollow 
and inquiring eye. We have, therefore, but one effective horse 
left upon the place at present, by the help of which Moore got in 
the kohl-rabi yesterday on part of the new-drained field, No. 18. 
First the horse rolled the land, then he went into the drill and 
drilled it, ending up a useful day’s work by returning to the roller 
and rolling it again. On No, 211 found the grass sown for perma- 
nent pasture just pricking through among the barley, thousands 
of tiny green and yellow spears, with here and there an unfamiliar 
seedling, doubtless of chicory or burnet, or one of the other tap- 
rooted herbs that have been sown along with the grasses. The beans 
look well as usual, but are again being hoed to get rid of the shed 
barley growing among them. The wheats also flourish, but the 
barleys look somewhat stunted and yellow. In walking across the 
meadows I found a purple orchis, the first that I have seen this 
year. 

April 25,—To-day we have been setting potatoes on part of 
the glebe five-acre, No. 38. Mr. Simpson, who is my agent, came 
over here this morning with the pleasing intelligence that the 
repairs upon a little farm belonging to the estate at Rumburgh, 
which produces a rental of about 25/., will cost not less than 
951., or about four years’ rent. It has been the same story ever 
since I have had to do with this property, until at times I wonder 
how there can possibly be anything left to repair. Of course, the 
explanation is that in the old days farmers were not so particular 
about buildings ; indeed, they ‘ made out’ with sheds and hovels 
that tenants at the present time would not look at. But, then, 
thirty years ago the land was valuable, and a farmer would not 
throw up his holding merely because the landlord refused to 
execute extensive and costly repairs to the buildings on it, for he 
knew that if he did it might be a long while before he could get 
another to his mind. Now the position has entirely changed, and 
just when he can least afford to bear the outlay, the owner of the 
soil must at any cost atone for the neglect of his predecessors, or 
lose such tenants as remain to him. 

In walking in the Bath Hills plantation this evening I 
observed that my plan of enclosing the hill with barbed wire is 
already beginning to bear fruit. I can never remember seeing 
or hearing so many birds about the place. In addition to all the 
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commoner kinds, I observed a yellowish bird with the shape and 
general appearance of a hawfinch, with which I am quite 
unfamiliar; also green woodpeckers, hawks, nightjars I think, 
jays, and many others. 

April 26.—Three of the horses have gone to-day to drag 
wagons loaded with furniture for the house at Kessingland, but 
Whitrup is ploughing with the two in-foal mares on the eleven- 
acre on Baker’s, No. 44, while the mare that has foaled is rolling 
barley, and the old horse has been fetching root into the sheds. 

I went this morning to look at the young cow which has just 
calved. Her mother was one of the Shotley lot, of which I 
bought six or seven at the sale some years ago. I remember that 
I gave 27], for her, because she was so beautiful to look at, 
but shortly after she produced her calf (bred by a Shotley bull) 
she turned out such a hopeless kicker that we were obliged to 
fat and sell her to the butcher. Her daughter is now making a 
fine cow, and yesterday produced a calf, I think her second. 
Like her mother, she is rather wild—at least, she did not at all 
appreciate my appearance upon the scene; indeed, I found it 
necessary to retire quickly. Old ‘ New-born Pride’ knows better 
than to make a fuss; her calf is small, but very pretty, and, per- 
haps from force of long-continued habit, the production of it does 
not seem to have affected her in any way whatsoever. I hear that 
after I left Bedingham the day before yesterday the best colt 
there, a very fine young animal, managed to hurt his shoulder, 
probably by dashing himself against a gatepost. The farrier is of 
opinion that he will be bad for about three months, and I trust 
that we may get off with this. A year or two ago I had a foal 
that injured its shoulder so badly that in the end we were obliged 
to kill it, which was a grievous loss. 

The wind still holds very cold, and owing to the night frosts 
there is but little growth. A beech-tree—one of several that 
stand upon the garden lawn of this house—has, however, come 
into leaf. During all the many years that I have known this 
place, whatever the season, that tree has never failed to be the 
first to unfold its foliage, something in its constitution making it 
of an earlier habit than its fellows. The hawthorns also have 
dressed themselves in tender green, and down by the Bath Hills 
I noticed an oak almost bursting its buds, while those of the ash 
at its side were still asleep in their hard sheaths of winter black. 
Although it was quite hot here under the hill, where the east 
wind never comes, many of the beeches also have made no start 
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at all. The butterflies, however, know that spring is at hand, 
for already I have seen peacocks, large sulphurs, and two speci- 
mens of the scarce great tortoise-shell. To-day also I heard the 
cuckoo for the first time this year. 

April 27.—Last night there camea fine and welcome shower, 
for the country was parching in the harsh cold wind, fol- 
lowed this morning by a blessed change in the weather to the 
condition of an English spring, as it is fondly imagined by poets 
and persons living in the colonies. The birds seem to appreciate 
this unexpected improvement, for they are all singing madly, 
especially on the Bath Hills. 

To-day we have thrashed out our last little stack of wheat, 
which produced about twenty-five coomb of grain, and—notwith- 
standing that it was built upon vermin-proof iron supports—a 
large quantity of mice. By the way, I wonder how mice in a 
stack of this sort, which they cannot well leave, manage for water. 
Of course, when rain falls, they can climb to the thatch and 
drink, but sometimes there are long periods without any rain, and 
what do they do then, feeding, as they must, upon the driest of dry 
foods? Unless they are able to live without any moisture, which 
seems improbable, I cannot imagine a solution of the problem. The 
wheat which we thrashed at Bedingham yesterday proved dis- 
appointing so far as quantity is concerned, as we got about twenty 
coomb less than we expected. In this neighbourhoed, however, it 
is the almost universal experience of farmers that last season was 
a very bad one for wheat. It is a grain which can stand, and 
even enjoys, drought, but in 1897 it seems to have had too 
much of it. 

April £8.—This morning there was a soft and gentle rain, 
which stopped about an hour after midday. The election excite- 
ment is beginning. The Conservative candidate is my friend, 
Mr. Sancroft Holmes, and I cannot think of any one who, if 
elected, would make a better member, as he is a gentleman 
who for many years has had a large experience as an owner and a 
farmer of land, and who has given his time to serving the county 
in various capacities as a magistrate, county-councillor, a chairman 
of the assessment committee, and in other offices. Iam, however, by 
no means certain that all this will go in his favour with the voters. 

Two of his agents have been here this morning to arrange 
about meetings, and, as one of them said to me, the best 

qualification for a Conservative or Unionist candidate is that he 
should have no record whatsoever in the county. If he chances 
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to reside in the agricultural division which he contests, the more 
colourless his character the better. Public services will not help 
him, for the public servant makes enemies; the only thing that 
is likely to help him is the reputation of being a rich man who 
spends money freely. If he is a magistrate, every bad character 
who has ever been committed before a bench, together with that 
character’s friends, will work and vote against him, and the vote 
of a bad character is just as valuable as that of the veriest saint. 
If he is a farmer, he is naturally held to be the enemy of the 
labouring race; if he is a landlord, then the hoary but inex- 
tinguishable and effective lie that he has been heard to say 
that nine shillings a week is enough for any labouring man is 
sure to be circulated to his detriment. Also it will be said that 
he makes a custom of turning off his hands to starve during 
winter, and that he has dismissed men for expressing sympathy 
with political opinions of which he does not approve. 

In saying this I speak of what I know, for in the course 
of a contested election I have suffered from all these fictions. 
In an agricultural division I incline to the belief that the 
ordinary ‘ carpet-bagger,’ on whichever side he may be standing, 
has a much better chance of success than any local man, however 
suitable, who does not happen to be a brewer. It may seem almost 
incredible to the intelligent dwellers in cities who are not 
acquainted with our country divisions that this should be the 
case, but so it is. 

Ido not know if the labourers in their heart of hearts be- 
lieve all these falsehoods, but I am sure that a large proportion 
wish to believe them. In many cases they are ignorant and 
prejudiced, also they are not unnaturally embittered by the 
humble nature of their lot and the pitiful smallness of their wage. 
Then come the agitator and the gentleman from London who tell 
them that this condition of affairs is brought about by the 
parson and the squire, and especially by the individual who is 
seeking to represent them in Parliament, and his friends, That 
it is caused by the dreadful depression in agriculture they neglect 
to explain. 

To all these fierce prejudices money is too frequently the only 
answer. Very often the rich man standing for a rural division 
fortifies his cause by the deliberate pauperising of the con- 
stituency, and in this case, unless he is confronted by an 
opponent with equal or greater means, he will probably be 
returned, In one Eastern Counties division two giants of wealth 
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opposed each other at a recent election, turning it between them 
into a very land of Canaan ; for so fast did the milk, honey, blankets, 
and other good things flow that, so said rumour, cottages in that 
happy country commanded a handsome premium, like London 
houses in the season. But one candidate was rather richer than 
the other, and he won. Lately also we have learned, through the 
press, that a financial star benefited the constituency he hoped 
to represent to the tune of 14,000/. per annum distributed in 
doles. How does such generosity differ from common corrup- 
tion ? 

Even the candidate of humbler means is exposed to what can 
only be described as a system of blackmail. From the moment 
it becomes known that he proposes to stand, every village club 
and institution within the borders of the constituency makes a 
request upon him for subscriptions. I say a request, but prac- 
tically it is a command, since he well knows what will be the result 
if he declines or is unable to pay. 

From this state of affairs it would appear that our election 
system, which purports to be pure, is in reality tainted, 
since, although votes can no longer be bought openly, they 
are, in fact, largely bought under cover of social and chari- 
table subscriptions; and further, that unless he is young, 
ambitious, wealthy, and not too squeamish, the man is rash who 
allows himself to be put up to fight a seat in an agricultural 
division in this part of England. That this is becoming widely 
recognised is shown by the growing difficulty of obtaining suitable 
candidates on the Unionist side who reside or have any considerable 
stake in their own divisions. On the other side, the candidates 
are in most instances gentlemen quite unconnected with the 
county, though why this should be so I do not know, seeing that 
it is by no means difficult for any one of sufficient means and 
the necessary ability to contest and win a seat in the Radical 
interest. 

The gentleman who is opposing Mr. Holmes is Mr. Soames, 
who contested Ipswich at the last election. I understand that he 
has never been in this division before and has no property in it. 
Whatever happens, this will, I think, tell in his favour. There is 
no doubt that, looking at the matter from the point of view of a 
Unionist, the time is peculiarly ill-chosen to contest the seat, as, 
outside of any personal considerations, the rise in the price of bread 
and the widespread dissatisfaction with the foreign policy of the 
Government, which will affect the intelligent class of out+ 
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voters adversely, are cure to tell against our candidate. Further, 
the reduction of the duty on tobacco, which has just been 
announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has, I think, done 
more harm than good, at any rate in this neighbeurhood. The 
ordinary smoker does not care whether he pays a few pence more 
or less for his pound of tobacco, while the working-man will be 
charged exactly the same for his ‘screw,’ end many thinking 
electors are angry because they see a million a year gone for ever 
from the revenue of the country (for once remitted these taxes 
cannot be replaced), while the heavily burdened payer of income- 
tax gets no relief. 

Also the country clergy are in many instances much exaspe- 
rated, believing as they do that this million would have been 
better expended in relieving them of some of their double burden 
of rates than in enlarging the profits of the dealers in tobacco. 
They point out that for years they have been the steady supporters 
of the Conservatives, whom on many occasions they have done 
much to return to power, and think it hard now, when there is 
money to spend, that they should be neglected in the hour of 
their need. 

Of course I am aware that some hold that the clergy have no 
grievance, and should not object to pay the double charges,inasmuch 
as their income is not professional in the ordinary sense of the 
word, as, nominally at any rate, it is fixed, and does not depend 
upon continuous and constantly renewed exertion like that of a 
doctor or a writer. Doubtless there is something to be said for 
this view of the case, with which, however, for my part I do not 
agree. 

To-day at Bungay market Hood actually refused forty-eight 
shillings a quarter for my wheat, as he is standing out for fifty 
shillings. Forty-eight shillings a quarter! It sounds like a 
beautiful dream in the ears of the poverty-stricken farmer—if a 
dream can sound, 

But a lively recollection of the recent history of the corn trade 
makes me think that such dreams are ‘too bright to last.’ 
I cannot forget how in 1894 and 1895 we were selling wheat 
at about twenty-two shillings a quarter, The present rise strikes 
me as too sudden and too violent to continue. Of course it 
is bred of scarcity, scare, and speculators, but less of the first 
two than the last. If only wheat would keep at about forty-two 
shillings the quarter, arable farming could be made to pay a 
reasonable return, and everybody would be benefited, not exclud- 
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ing the agricultural labourer. But of this I fear that there is 
little hope, since the moment there is any moderate profit to be 
got out of the article, hundreds of thousands more acres will go 
down in corn all over the world, and especially in Argentina, 
where they have the advantage of paying their labour in silver at 
face or nominal value, and getting paid for their produce in gold 
at real value, netting I know not how much per cent. by the 
transaction. Then it will be poured into this country as before, 
and the unfortunate farmer will find that his gleam of hope was 
delusive, and that he must continue to submit to the grinding 
system of competition which has brought disaster to him and to 
all connected with British land. 

Yet the unexpected may happen and these fears may prove to 
be unfounded, as I devoutly hope will be the case. For instance, 
some future government of Great Britain may come to the conclu- 
sion that in view of possible contingencies it is worth while to keep 
a larger quantity of land under wheat. I am not suggesting a return 
to the corn duties, which is indeed most improbable unless the agri- 
cultural labourer should become convinced that such a step would 
be to his advantage ; but I do suggest that it would be wise and 
politic for the State to give a moderate bounty to the growers of 
wheat payable for so long, or whenever the market price of that 
cereal fell below thirty shillings a quarter. Many good arguments 
might be advanced in favour of such a course, but I will only 
instance one of them—that it is worth while to make an effort to 
preserve the sturdy class of man who has been concerned with 
the cultivation of the land as a yeoman or tenant farmer, and to 
check the continual and progressive drifting of the agricultural 
labourer from the villages that bred him into the maw of the 
great cities, whence for the most part he does not return. 
‘The inevitable issues of Free Trade which must be faced in all 
their logical completeness,’ and such phrases, sound very fine 
and conclusive in the mouths of platform speakers, but to the 
minds of many people it is certainly a question whether doctrines 
cannot be driven too far and whether it is worth while to sacrifice 
classes which from the beginning of its history have been the 
pith and marrow of England to a blind and narrow spirit of 
fiscal and political consistency. 

To show how extraordinarily the price of the different kinds 
of grain may vary in the course of a century, I will here copy out 
the contents of a tablet which is let into the front of a house 
belonging to this estate in Bungay. 
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Puicks oF Grain PER Cooms, April 3, 1800. 
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From this table it appears that at Bungay market in 1800 
wheat was 6/. 4s. the quarter, barley was 3/. 10s. the quarter, and 
oats were 2/. 8s. To go to the other extreme of the scale, I find 
that, according to the average (razelte prices in the year 1890, 
wheat was 1/. 3s. 1d. a quarter, barley was 1/. 1s, 11d. a quarter, 
and oats were 14s. 6d. a quarter. But these figures do not show 
all the difference, since it is to be presumed that in the year 1800 
gold was scarcer and the purchasing power of money greater than 
is the case to-day. 

In walking along one of the roads this afternoon I noticed 
that the boys, or more probably the hobbledehoys—for most of the 
mischief of this kind is done by young louts of seventeen or eighteen 
witha pint of beerinside them—have again been breaking down the 
little hawthorns left to grow in the hedgerows. Ever since I 
began to farm I have been endeavouring to rear up shoots at 
regular intervals in the hedges so that in time they may make 
fine may-trees. Fifty or sixty years ago an old man in this parish 
known as Rough Jimmy, a very curious character, in trimming a 
fence belonging to the Hall estate which borders the Church lane, 
left certain shoots in this fashion, with the result that in June 
the entire roadway is splendid with trees white with maybloom, 
although unfortunately the ivy has choked one or two of them. 

A generation hence I hope that owing to my efforts such a spec- 
tacle will be more common in this village, though only I fear in the 
field hedges and by the side of private paths. Along the main road 
not many of the young trees survive, since when they get to a 
noticeable size the gilded youth of Ditchingham and Bungay batter 
them down with sticks, or slash them through with knives. It is a 
sight that moves me to indignation—indeed, I would gladly give 
a reward to catch the perpetrators of this wanton mischief, but as 
yet I have never been able to do so. Two of the fields where 
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these trees were growing nicely I have since let in allotments, 
and now I am sorry to see that the thrifty husbandmen who hire 
them have trimmed the saplings to the shape of round bushes, 
partly perhaps from a sense of neatness, but more, as I believe, 
because they think that the white-thorns as they grow up will 
cast some shadow on their land. 

Picturesque as they are, there is no doubt that forest trees in 
hedgerows, and especially elms, are very mischievous in this 
respect, as any one who has observed the effect of a line of them 
upon a growing crop can testify. With the single exception of 
grass, where the shade they give to cattle in summer and the 
protection from winds in winter amply compensate for the de- 
preciation in quality of the herbage within reach of their drip 
and shadow, there is no crop that does not suffer much from the 
influence of hedgerow timber. Oak does the least damage, and 
elms and ash the most, because their roots ran so fleet that each 
tree sucks the goodness out of the land for many yards round 
about. Beech—that lady of the forest—is the most poisonous of 
all timbers, since the drip from it seems to have the effect of de- 
stroying all undergrowth of whatever nature; but, owing perhaps 
to the poor nature of the wood, this tree is never planted in 
fences, at any rate in our neighbourhood. 

This morning I inspected the sheep, and found that they are 
not yet really recovered from their recent misfortunes. Some of 
the lambs are still weakly and half-crippled, while several of the 
ewes are suffering from dreadful colds which necessitate their 
being caught and the clearing out of their nostrils. It is a ridi- 
eulous and pathetic sight to see an old ewe having her nose sympa- 
thetically wiped by Hood armed with a wisp of rough clover hay. 

April 30.—Yesterday was fine and warm, and the horses were 
employed in ploughing and carting home the faggots which have 
been cut upon the Bath Hills. 

To-day there is a gale from the sou’-west. In the morning 
the farrier came to perform a rather serious operation upon two 
yearling colts. Within five minutes of its conclusion I saw one 
of them eating bay, and Fairhead told me that the other com- 
menced to eat as soon as it had struggled on to its legs. This 
strikes me as an instructive commentary upon the often argued 
point as to whether or no animals feel pain as intensely as human 
beings. It must be remembered that in their case anesthetics 
are not employed, and I conclude, therefore, that the answer to 
the question is—in diplomatic phrase—in the negative. Even 
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after having a tooth out or a finger-nail extracted, no man—at 
Jeast no white man—could sit down and enjoy an immediate lunch. 
I have, however, known cases of Zulus sitting apparently unmoved 
while boiling water from a kettle was poured into an open wound, 
but I believe that this is not because they are insensible to pain, 
but owing to the natural heroism of their characters which forbids 
them to show any outward sign of suffering. I have also known 
native women perform feats under trying domestic circumstances 
which, if narrated, would appearalmostincredible. To what this 
hardiness is owing I am not in a position to say; the question is 
one for medical men. 

It is, however, satisfactory to be able to believe that dumb 
animals do not suffer in the same proportion as more highly 
organised and nervous creatures; for, otherwise, between birth 
and the butcher in many instances they would be called upon to 
endure more than one likes to contemplate. 

On the farm the faggot-carting and ploughing are going on, 
but I have not seen much of it, as to-day has been one of political 
excitement. Having received an urgent note from a friend and 
neighbour informing me that he was to take the chair to-night at 
a meeting in support of Mr. Holmes in his own parish and re- 
questing my assistance, I gallantly struggled against the gale 
on a bicycle to his house to tell him that I had already promised 
to speak somewhere else. As this intelligence seemed to dis- 
appoint him, I added that it was a matter of complete indifference 
to me where I spoke, and that if only he would undertake to 
arrange it with the authorities in Norwich, I should be delighted 
to support him to the best of my poor ability. On hearing after- 
wards that this was done, I started about 7.30 (one of the delights 
of political meetings is that you seldom get any dinner), and, 
having driven to the appointed school-house, sent my cart to the 
Hall, a mile and a half away, to be put up. Presently arrived 
my friend, and we stood for a while talking amid the small but 
excited crowd which on these occasions always gathers round 
the doors. Soon, however, I was aroused by an indignant voice 
exclaiming, ‘ Why are you here, sir? Why ain’t you at D ?? 
and turned to find myself confronted by the agent with whom 
without doubt I had arranged to appear at D on this very day 
and hour. I explained humbly that it was not my fault, whereon 
there arose what may be called a slight altercation. 

‘You must go to D ” said the justly indignant agent : 
“there is no one to speak there; the meeting will come to an end 
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if you don't, before ever the candidate gets round. What’s the 
use of my making arrangements when you gentlemen go and 
upset them ?’ 

Again, though with a certain sense of guilt, I protested that 
whoever’s fault this unhappy state of affairs might be, it was not 
mine, adding further that as J had sent my trap away I had now 
no means of getting to D——. 

‘Means!’ he replied wrathfully, at the same time proffering me 
a very low bicycle without a lamp (it was growing pitch dark, and I 
am somewhat long in the leg); ‘jump on this and be off at once.’ 

‘What !’ I urged, ‘ride a strange bicycle in the dark and in 
this coat ?’ 

‘Oh, never mind the coat,’ he answered ; ‘ take it off.’ 

Then I struck, alleging with perfect truth that every ounce of 
zeal that I possessed for the success of the D—— meeting was not 
sufficient to urge me to this adventure, complimentary as might be 
his anxiety for my presence. Ultimately, to cut along story short, 
we compromised, and I found a friendly farmer to drive me in his 
gig to the Hall, where my horse was put up, whence in due courseI 
made my way to D——. On entering the schoolroom, which was 
well filled, I found an unfortunate friend, the only speaker present 
except the chairman, addressing the meeting. I say unfortunate, 
because he had clearly been thus engaged for about three-quarters 
ofan hour. As I came in he cast a despairing glance towards the 
door, and his face became suffused with smiles. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said in joyous tones, ‘I will detain you no 
longer, since here is my friend, and yours Kc., &e., Ke.’ 

‘For heayen’s sake, keep it up,’ I whispered back, ‘until I 
have had time to look through the candidates’ addresses,’ and, 
responding like a hero, he kept it up. 

Then I began. Believing that the candidate would not be 
able to arrive for at least another hour, and as there was no one 
else to speak, I laid my plans accordingly ; that is tosay, I adopted 
the clerical method of oratory. 

Taking each clause of Mr. Holmes's address as a text, I preached 
upon it to the most enormous length; at what length may be 
guessed when I state that I had only got through three paragraphs 
beforethe candidate really did arrive. By that time I was callous ; 
indeed I believe that, if necessary, I could have gone on for 
another two hours, since, when I had come to-the end of the 
address of Mr. Holmes, there was that of his opponent, Mr. Soames, 
to fall back upon: 
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I doubt whether to any one with an eye to humour there are 
many things more amusing than a rural election meeting. For 
instance, there is the ecstatic gentleman who, on these occasions, 
is generally to be found standing outside the door, and murmuring 
at intervals, his red face turned to the heavens as though he were 
addressing the stars, ‘’olmes for ever! ’olmes for ever! A Norfolk 
man for Norfolk.’ Then with a sudden welling-up of enthusiasm, 
and fixing his eye upon the planet Jupiter, ‘ Vote for ’olmes, old 
fellar, and you won't do wrong! I say vote for ’olmes!’ 

For true and earnest political enthusiasm, however, I think he 
is surpassed by the intelligent voter who becomes so moved by 
your eloquence that he punctuates your impassioned periods 
with ‘Ah, that’s true. You've got it this time, Sir;’ or ‘ Let 
‘em have it, the varmints ;’ or, ‘Don’t you be afraid, we'll see to 
that.’ With skill and care such a listener can be worked up by a 
speaker of experience till he becomes a fairly effective imitation 
of the Greek Chorus. What is more, he is of considerable assistance 
at a village meeting, since generally he is something of a reader 
and a thinker, and represents a section of local opinion. 

Such things as accounts of political meetings of this character 
sound trivial enough when set down in black and white, but to my 
mind they have their interest, and perhaps those who read of them 
a century hence, when everything is totally changed, will be of 
the same opinion. How valuable to us are such scraps of local 
information, as to life and manners in past ages, that chance to 
have survived to the present day! How eagerly do we search 
through registers, or court rolls, or what not, to find anything of 
human interest, anything that gives us an insight into the actual 
life of times bygone, for, alas! the endless procession of names and 
dates tells but little. Why is Pepys so priceless an author if it 
is not because that, among other things, he sets down what he 
saw from day to day, portraying with his pen the life about him, 
as Hogarth portrayed it with his pencil, if in a more genial 
spirit ? 

Nowadays the novelis almost everything. Ifa matter is to be 
read of, it must be spiced and tricked out with romance. But, 
rightly or wrongly, I imagine that the generations to come will 
study our facts rather than our fiction. It may be replied that if 
they have a mind that way they can turn tothe daily press of the 
age whereof they wish to learn, but I think that the vastness 
of such a task will appal the boldest. Doubtless commentators 
and literary precis-writers will spring up who will boil down the 
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events of each past period for the benefit of their contempo- 
raries, but, at the best, all such narratives will lack the personal 
quality which alone can make them entertaining. They will be 
to the future very much what the church registers of two centu- 
ries ago are to us to-day—a mine for the curious to dig in and 
nothing more, 





H. Riper Haacarp. 








(To be continued.) 


A Devon Wife. 


\ HATIVER dii’er kep on vor? ’Er niver be ’appy, ’er baint, 
Unless ’er can bullyrag zomebody; an’ I be zo meek as a 
zaint ! 
I’ve always a-bin a gude ’usband, a proper gude ’usband to she, 
But ’er be a rampaging, drabitted, fussocky body, ’er be. 


I can’t a-zay ’er be lazy, vor that baint azackly triie ; 
Yii niver did zee anybody rout about ’ouze as ’er dii ; 
But Zolomon ’as zed, an’ I reckon et’s triie as my life— 
Better an ’ouze unvitty than a clapper-clawing wife. 


What wi’ ’er crinkum-crankums, dang my ole wig vor me, 
Ef’er idden a wapsy wife as iver a man could zee ! 

’Er ’oppeth about the ’ouze like a cat upon ’ot bricks, 

Wi’ niver an end to ’er craking an’ fanty-sheeny tricks. 


When vurst I come to know ’er, ’er wur zo mild as milk— 
A miity-hearted maiden wi’ skin zo soft as silk; 

But loramassy! ’er’s become a very different crayter, 

’Er tongue es like a mill-clapper, ’er skin es like a grater. 


But yet ’er be my missis, the chillern’s mawther too ; 

’Er’s wan of the right zort, ‘er is, at bottom, that be true; 

An’ what I ’ave zed, I'll zay et—I'll stand by what I ’ave zed— 
But ef anyone else should zay et, I'll vetch’n a clout’n tha head. 


Diiee think I don’t remember that Satterday in Jiine ?— 

Us stiide in the daffadowndillies, us liiked up at the miine ; 
Us hadn’t a deal to zay, but I’ll warrant us thought the moar, 
An’ a purtier little maid there niver was zeen avore. 


Us liiked up at the miine as ef us niver had zeed ’er, 

Av’ then I liiked in ’er eyes as though my liike cud read ’er. 
Zed I, ‘ Et’s a bitiful night ;’ ’er answered an’ zed, ‘ Zo et is ;’ 
An’ zomehow I seed no rayson why I shudden make vor a kiss. 
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Fegs! I wuz only a bwoy; an’ I zed, ‘ There is pisgies here,’— 
I knew ’er wuz feared o’ pisgies, an’ I drii a bit more near. 

I tellee I niver feared the pisgies in the laist, 

But I thort et a gude exciise to vetch my arm roun’ ’er waist. 


I didn’t zee ’er then a rampaging, drabitted zoul— 
Er wuz a purty maid, wi’ eyes zo black as a coal ; 
Er wuz a purty maid, an’ I wuz only a bwoy, 

An’ I liked ’er all the moar that ’er was a trifle coy, 


An’ zomehow et come about, what wi’ the pisgies an’ miine, 
I axed ’er tii be my missis, et couldn’t be too ziine. 

I dunno what ’er answered—et wasn’t no ’er zed-— 

An’ as ’er lived tii Kirton, tii Kirton us wuz wed. 


"Er beant the zame azackly as ’er appeared that day ; 

It beant no gude to argyfy, ’er’s bound tii get ’er way. 

I’ve always bin a gude ’usband, a rare gude ’usband to she, 
An’ ’er’s bin gude at the vittles, whativer ‘er temper be. 


A rare un at the vittles, an’ everything be nayte; 

’Er knows to manage vitty tha tatties an’ the mayte. 

A little short tii temper—TI'll stand tii what I’ve zed— 

But ef anyone else should zay et, I’ll vetch’n a clout’n tha head. 


I beant a bwoy no longer, tii be takken wi’ a show; 

I wants a busy missis tii make the vittles go. 

Let ’er be vretful zometimes, and clapper-claw a gude ’n— 
In a’ the country-zide there beant ’er equal at ’ogs-pudden. 


A purty vace wur zummut, but when I marriet, ziine 

I vound there’s zomething else to dii than liiking at tha miine; 
An’ when the chillern come to us tha coortin’ days wuz done— 
There’s zammut more to thenk of now than ninnyhammer vun. 


Whativer dii ’er kep on vor? But if et pleases she 
I can’t azackly reckon that it does much hurt to me; 
An’ if the Almighty tiike ’er, as wuz a purty maid, 
I warrant I’d want to vollow an’ lie whur she be laid. 





ARTHUR L, SALMON, 





The Great Letter Writers. 


II. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


NE night, just two hundred years ago, at a meeting of a certain 
Kit-Cat Club, famous for its mutton pies and its Whiggism, a 
little person, not yet eight years old, and uncommonly shrewd, 
quick, and bright-eyed, is unanimously elected as the Club’s toast 
for the year, finely complimented by the ncisy fine company (the 
little toast understands and remembers the compliments very well 
indeed) before she goes back to dull lessons, a ‘ home-spun gover- 
ness,’ and obscurity. 

This little adventure is, indeed, only the beginning of a life 
full of adventures—and of ventures, one may add—for the child- 
toast of the Kit-Cats grows into the girl who elopes presently with 
a certain Mr. Wortley, accompanies him through a thousand difii- 
culties on his embassy to the Porte, introduces into England a 
harebrained scheme called inoculation (at which the pompous 
faculty look greatly askance), is loved and hated by Pope, is my 
Lady Bute’s mother and a great figure—not a little dreaded and 
admired—in a great society, leaves her husband and England for 
many years’ obscurity in Italy, and writes letters which have none 
of the delicate softness of Madame de Sévigné or the polish of 
Lord Chesterfield, but a bold, vivid, daring portraiture, and a 
strong, coarse, honest view of life, which is no one’s in the world 
but Lady Wortley Montagu’s. 

My Lady does not write at nearly such great length as that 
witty enemy of hers—Horace Walpole. While he is etching in a 
single light or shade into one of his fine pictures, she has painted 
a dozen impressions with her great brush. Is her Ladyship’s style 
more vivid when she is struggling home from Constantinople 
through the Europe of two hundred years ago with a ‘numerous 
family, and a little infant hanging at the breast’—when she is 
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writing from stormy Twit’nam (‘ Dr. Swift and Johnny Gay are at 
Pope’s,’ says she, ‘and their conjunction has produced a ballad’), 
or as an old woman, forgotten by the world she dominated, from 
Lovere? One hardly knows. She writes always with the broadest 
humour, vigour, and spirit. Her jolly laugh rings out from those 
letters still. Her deeper views of life—My- Lady is surely the 
pluckiest woman who ever suffered sorrow—are as fresh as if they 
were written yesterday. There is an honesty in her very coarse- 
ness, which clears an air murky with Swift’s foulness and Pope’s 
indecencies. The times she lived in live again. One sees the 
Continent of that great eighteenth century, with its ‘boys’and 
governors’ from England doing the Grand Tour, the ‘certain 
person’ a loyal Hanoverian must needs avoid at Rome, the birth- 
night and the coronation of his Majesty King George II., the gay 
company at the Bath, the frolics of the Maids of Honour, the dull 
country life, the easy morality of the town, polite assemblies 
listening to ‘Tom Jones, the lords and the wits, invincible old 
Sarah Marlborough, ‘dear Molly Skerrit,’ Congreve, Steele, Young, 
Swift, Pope, Addison, ‘Sophia,’ Duke of Wharton, ‘Fanny,’ Lord 
Hervey, great Burnet of Salisbury, and the greatest woman of the 
day, the letter-writer herself. 

My little Lady Mary has, with the brilliant exception of that 
Kit-Cat incident, the dullest neglected childhood that ever pre- 
pared a woman for greatness. She is sent, when she is still a 
very small shrewd creature, to be educated by Grandmamma 
Elizabeth Pierrepoint, from whom, perhaps, she gets that taste for 
reading which is to stand her in such good stead hereafter; and 
is not yet eight years old when she is removed to the care, or the 
carelessness, of his Grace her papa (her mother is already dead) and 
the society of her little sisters and brother, and of that good stupid 
old nurse, with her tales of bogeys and hobgoblins and her metho- 
dist religion, at Thoresby. ‘My own education was one of the 
worst in the world,’ says her Ladyship, long after. Whatever 
she knows (and at twelve she is imitating Ovid with a splendid 
audacity, and carrying on a ‘regular commerce’ with that other 
clever old grandmother of Denbigh, at a very early age) she learns 
mostly without assistance. She has lessons presently from the 
professed carving master three times a week; is permitted the 
friendship of Mistress Dolly Walpole, the sister of a certain 
Robert ; and is in years still a child and in mind a woman in a 
thousand, when one day, at some girlish party, she meets a grave 
elderly Mr. Wortley, whom she ‘surprises’ (there is an account 
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of the meeting still extant in her own handwriting) with her 
vigorous criticisms on a new play. 

My Lady Mary is, in fact, no more afraid of this serious man 
of affairs than she is of any other creature in the world. She 
expresses her opinions to him no doubt with a delightful frankness 
and freedom, and looks up at him—she is in the girlish dawn of 
such vivid beauty that it would make any opinions palatable per- 
haps—with the eyes which a certain little crippled poet is to 
immortalise hereafter and with a shrewdness and daring all her 
own. Mr. Wortley introduces her presently (after an ingenious 
time-honoured method) to his sister, Mrs, Anne, and Mrs. Anne, 
who is very charming and accommodating, begins a regular 
correspondence (the brother guiding the pen as it were) with ‘ My 
dear Lady Mary’ and the opening chapters of the subtlest love 
story ever written. 

Her girlish Ladyship at Thoresby understands very well 
indeed from the first those pompous compliments to her wit 
and understanding from a ‘humble servant of yours,’ or ‘a Cam- 
bridge Doctor.’ Can’t one fancy dearest Mary running to her 
chamber to read alone, with a twinkle in her eyes and some 
fluttering pride in her heart perhaps, those remarkably effusive 
productions of dearest Anne’s and replying to them with all the 
spirit and cleverness she can muster (which is not a little) by the 
very next post? Itis not until the gentle intermediary dies that 
Lady Mary corresponds directly with Mr. Wortley ; and by the 
time she does so, it is pretty evident that they are both well on 
that course which never did run smooth. 

It may be indeed from the first (as it is from the first the pair 
are always quarrelling and wanting and distrusting each other) 
that Mr. Wortley has a passion for a beautiful creature rather than 
a sober affection for a great woman; while Lady Mary (she is 
but twenty years old and already far too clever to be happy) will 
have him give her, above everything, his respect and esteem, and 
will bargain, as it were, for a lifetime of content in place of a 
few weeks of delight. One can’t somehow but pity her. It is as 
if she were always asking her heart if she loved the man and could 
never distinguish its answer. ‘I can esteem, I can be a friend,’ 
she says, ‘ but I don’t know if I can love.’ 

And her father, who first approved of Mr. Wortley as a son- 
in-law, breaks off the engagement on some question about 
settlements without consulting Lady Mary and rouses her on a 
sudden into fidelity and determination. She is introduced into 
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society—a wit, a beauty, anda duke’s daughter, has plenty of ad- 
mirers one may be sure—and she won't look at one of them. She 
is forbidden to speak or to write to Mr. Wortley. And she meets 
him—secretly—at Dick Steele’s ; or at Corticelli’s, the singer ; or 
‘coming downstairs after service at St. James’s’; and writes to 
him (even in these secret letters the strange couple are always 
doubting and reproaching each other) by any messenger she can 
get. 

Driven desperate at last by the appearance of another suitor 
(favoured by My Lady’s father) on the scene, the lovers arrange 
anelopement. ‘ Reflect now, for the last time,’ writes Lady Mary 
to the man who once showed signs of declining to marry her 
without a handsome dowry, ‘in what manner you must take me. I 
shall come to you with only a nightgown and petticoat, and that is 
all you will get with me.’ She faces her fate, and decides it. Her 
whole world is in opposition to her. Her uncle tries to help her 
and cannot. Brother William, whom she has trusted a little, fails 
her. Her father, deaf to her passionate prayers, tears, and en- 
treaties, and as obstinate as destiny, has already laid out four 
hundred pounds in ‘ wedding cloaths’ for the marriage of his own 
choosing. The final runaway details are arranged—the obliging 
friend’s house—‘ the coach and six at seven o'clock to-morrow.’ 
And on the last night of all (or what the lovers take to be the 
last night, for the elopement is still further frustrated and post- 
poned) Mary writes to her lover that very little letter, which is so 
much more pathetic than all the long-winded pathos of Clarissa 
over which she is to weep hereafter, and which begins : ‘I tremble 
for what we are doing. Are you sure you will love me for ever? 
Shall we never repent ?’ and ends, ‘ My resolution is taken. Love 
me and use me well.’ 

The young wife spends the first year or two of her married 
life in hired houses in Yorkshire or staying with friends, while 
her husband is a good deal in London. The pair remain lovers a 
good while —or they reproach and distrust each other at least just 
as they did in their long courtship, for some time after the birth 
of their son. Little Edward is put out to nurse, after the pleasing 
fashion of the day, and then returned to his mother, who is per- 
fectly bold and enterprising even now, and tries on him for his 
delicacy, ‘ hazardous remedies’ like cold baths. She offers her 
opinion pretty freely, too, to Mr. Wortley upon his political pro- 
spects (My Lady makes the mistake through life of always offering 
opinions when she has them, and of always having them updn all 
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subjects), and her views are so uncommonly sound and sensible 
that one doesn’t wonder if Mr. Wortley—who looks out of his 
picture with lips very positive and obstinate—should resent their 
wisdom a little and prefer to be clever, as it were, by himself. 

At the opportune death of Queen Anne, he brings his Whig 
notions and his brilliant wife to the Whig Court, where her lady- 
ship entertains not a little those dull Germanic persons with that 
daring wit of hers, which is no respecter of persons, not even of 
the sacred person of her royal admirer, his little strutting, stupid, 
dapper Highness George, Prince of Wales. There is, indeed, but 
one woman in that circle who is cleverer than my Lady Mary— 
and George’s wife, the Princess, has little of Mary’s bold beauty 
and charm. It is at this period of her life that Mary first makes 
the acquaintance of Congreve, Addison, and Vaubrugh, and 
of a certain little Mr. Pope, most likely, who very soon begins to 
pay her those witty indelicate compliments, which her ladyship, 
who is robust rather than refined, and has a very honest virtue 
protected by a sometimes (it is to be feared) very coarse speech, 
values at quite their true worth, and accepts with perfect com- 
placency. There are, no doubt, plenty of highflown admirers 
besides Mr. Pope, to assure the Flavia of those Town Eclogues 
(which Lady Mary writes in the year of the happy accession of 
his Majesty King George I.) that even the smallpox has been 
powerless to destroy her beauty, and to very sincerely regret, 
when she accompanies her husband on his Embassy to the Porte, 
the loss of such a jolly, vigorous, original, social power. 

Mr. Wortley and his wife—or his wife and Mr. Wortley, as one 
chooses to put it—leave Gravesend with two servants, and a very 
small son, on a certain day in July 1716, for Adrianople and 
Constantinople via Rotterdam, the Hague, Cologne, Nuremberg, 
Ratisbon, and Vienna. It is at Rotterdam that My Lady begins 
writing in letters to Sister Mar, Mr. Pope, and others, that famous 
description of her travels—than which there is, perhaps, none 
more frank, vivid, vigorous, and faithful. She writes under a 
thousand difficulties and from all kinds of places. She observes 
everything. She learns all about the manners, language, and 
customs of the countries she stays in. She records the latest 
fashions in Vienna. She is ‘ pretty far gone in Oriental learning’ 
at Adrianople. She copies Latin inscriptions from the monu- 
ments at Eski Stamboul. She dines with a Grand Vizier’s Lady, 
and wears the Turkish habit in which her miniature is painted. 
She sees ‘as much of the seraglio as is to be seen ’—which, in 
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point of fact, is not much. She writes a famous account, quite 
outspoken and characteristic, of the baths at Sophia. She pays 
and receives state visits. She copies Turkish verses for the 
benefit of Mr. Pope. She maps out for herself for a summer 
holiday at Belgrade such a course of study as would put a modern 
blue-stocking (My Lady has far too keen a sense of humour to 
pose as a blue-stocking) to the blush. She observes the custom 
of inoculation, and trie3 it with a triumphant success on little 
Edward. At the Peri of Constantinople her little daughter (‘the 
passion of my life’) is born to her. She has a bodily vigour and 
courage not a little extraordinary. She is at all times mentally 
alert and greedy of fresh knowledge and new impressions. She 
is now only twenty-eight years old and has the judgment and 
wisdom of forty. It has already become the motto of her life 
that ‘one must pluck up a spirit,’ look at the humorous side of 
everything, and make the best of a bad world. To Mr. Wortley she 
does not now allude very much in her letters. But she speaks 
once of her own ‘principles of passive obedience’ which carry 
her through everything ; and would find that summer at Belgrade 
‘Elysium if it had ariver Lethe init.’ Each student of the human 
heart must draw his own conclusions. 

The little party proceed homewards presently (even her Lady- 
ship’s stout spirit fails her somewhat at the prospect of passing 
‘those dreadful Alps’ with her young family), ascend Mont Cenis 
‘being carried in little seats of twisted osiers, fixed upon poles 
upon men’s shoulders,’ and, having posted through a France 
ripening to revolution, reach England safely. It is on her 
travels that My Lady has received those famous, witty, highflown, 
artificial, and not a little indecent letters from Mr. Pope (they are 
written in the language of an exorbitant passion, each indorsed by 
Mr. Wortley and copied by Mary verbatim into a diary), and it is 
at Dover that Mary (who can’t for the life of her be prudent or 
restrain that wicked wit of hers) writes and sends to Pope a finely 
satirical parody on his ‘ Lovers struck by Lightening,’ which she 
is to find hereafter the sensitive little bard of Twit’nam does not 
at all appreciate. 

By the time they reach London Mary finds herself the first 
woman in England. She was a wit and a beauty when she left, and 
is now not less witty and beautiful, and the greatest traveller of 
her day. Pope has immortalised her in undying lines, She 
has brought back with her a splendid scheme for the good of 
mankind, All the talent of her country is at her feet. She has, 
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indeed, in her absence lost certain illusions and replaced them by 
a plucky philosophy. She is no longer the girl arguing with her 
lover on the subtleties of love, and dreaming in her heart of a 
happiness in which her sage head would never let her believe. She 
and Mr. Wortley have accepted the most fatal of all alienations 
and are very good friends. 

She is so famous and ‘pulled about’ presently over this 
inoculation scheme that he takes a villa for her at literary 
Twit’nam, where she lives with a ‘small, snug set of dear inti- 
mates,’ gallops across country to get away from a melancholy 
which she is fighting with a great deal of spirit all her life, minds 
the children (‘My daughter ... grows a little woman,’ she 
writes), sends to Paris for the latest fashions, and satisfies, so far 
as she can, the most insatiable passion for learning that ever a 
woman had. 

She has ‘dear Molly Skerrit’ to stay with her presently— 
Molly hereafter becoming the stepmother of Mary’s bitter, bril- 
liant rival, Horace Walpole. Mary runs up to town for a mas- 
querade or the birthnight ; and back to Twit’nam to escape those 
married lovers ‘beautiful Molly Lepell’ and ‘Fanny,’ Lord 
Hervey, who are ‘perpetually cooing’ in her ladyship’s town 
house. She goes to the Bath and the Wells to see the company 
and preserve herself from boredom. She writes the latest town 
scandals in the most perfectly direct language to Sister Mar, 
in Paris. She has all the births, deaths, marriages, divorces, 
intrigues, and the most piquant of little stories at her fingers’ 
ends. At Twit’nam she sees ‘Mr. Congreve sometimes and very 
seldom Mr. Pope.’ She is involved in, and extricates herself 
from, a money affair connected with the South Sea Bubble and a 
Monsieur Rémond. She has an ‘immortal quarrel’ with ‘ Sophia,’ 
Lord Wharton. She writes a ballad on a notorious adventure of 
a certain Mrs. Murray, and is quite surprised when Mrs. Murray 
is offended and attacks her ladyship ‘in very Billingsgate at a 
masquerade.’ (It is characteristic of Mary that all through her 
life she never understands why any one should feel hurt at being 
the butt of her jolly laugh or the object of her candid satire.) My 
Lady’s father dies, at the end not quite unforgiving. ‘That un- 
governable little rake, her son, runs away from school. Her 
daughter is growing up at her side. She is herself getting nearer 
middle life—perfectly humorous and plain-spoken, and not at all 
refined. 

It is not known at precisely what time in her career the 
coldness that has been between her and Pope since that Dover 
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parody of Pope’s ‘ Lovers’ breaks suddenly into fire. Before she 
settles at Twit’nam the little bard is still writing her fine letters 
(though briefer and colder than they used to be), and it is at 
Mr. Pope’s request she has her portrait painted by Kneller. And 
then of a sudden the pair are at each other tooth and nail, vilify- 
ing and insulting each other, furious, unscrupulous, unclean. My 
Lady gets the worst of it, of course. She is the less in the wrong, 
it seems. No woman (and my Lady Montagu least of any woman 
in the world) could be defamed so foully and make no reply. If she 
is beaten by the matchless malignity of the little Popish bard, 
she makes a good fight for it, at all events, and hasn’t any over- 
strained delicacy in alluding to her enemy’s doubtful ancestry 
and personal defects, Can’t one fancy her, stung to the last point 
of passion at length by some unquotable couplet of that evil genius 
collaborating with Lord Hervey, who himself has good cause to 
hate Pope, and is himself a poet, 


(‘ The lines are weak, another’s pleased to say, 
Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day’), 


and flashing out those famous verses which end : 


* Then whilst with coward-hand you stab a name, 
And try at least t’assassinate our fame, 
Like the first bold assassin’s be thy lot, 
Ne’er be thy guilt forgiven, or forgot ; 
But, as thou hat’st, be hated by mankind, 
And with the emblem of thy crooked mind 
Mark’d on thy back, like Cain, by God’s own hand, 
Wander, like him, accursed through the land.’ 


The lines are not genius, perhaps, but there is such a rage in 
them that one can but think Pope’s ‘furious Sappho’ must have 
made him wince at last. 

The effort exhausts her somehow. She is indeed always more 
or less game for a fight, if the expression may be used, to the last 
hour of her life, but she is neither so young nor so capable of 
throwing off her burdens and laughing at them as she used to be. 

The ‘lies’ of ‘the wicked wasp of Twickenham’ can’t but 
affect, one who thinks ‘the most groundless accusation is always 
of ill consequence to a woman.’ She has nothing to keep her in 
a country where all friends are reading such accusations, loudly 
disbelieving them, and wondering a little if there is not some 
truth in them after all. Edward is wild and away. My Lady’s 
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‘dear child’ is married to Lord Bute, and has her own cares and 
interests; while Mr, Wortley is to follow his wife to the Con- 
tinent in a six weeks which extend into many years, during which 
husband and wife exchange innumerable letters, over which the 
world may still conjecture. 

One wonders if My Lady leaving England for the second time 
—fifty years old and not a little failing in health—contrasts this 
going with that earlier brilliant journey to the Porte. She is 
famous enough now; and then still hoped for better things than 
fame. She turns her back resolutely on her old world and looks 
out for a new; cultivates a very agreeable general acquaintance 
at Venice, visits La Trappe at Florence, all the ‘ fine buildings, 
paintings, and antiquities’ at Rome, settles for a while at 
Chambery and Avignon, and finally for years at Lovere. 

There have been, naturally, a thousand surmises as to the 
motives which induce her to remain away from her husband, her 
daughter, and her country for almost a quarter of a century. She 
makes interests and a world for herself, very carefully, in the 
various places at which she stays. Here, she teaches the old 
priests of the town whist and plays with them—penny points— 
regularly every evening. There, she has a garden and a dairy, bees 
and silkworms. She walks andrides. She studies medicine a little, 
and doctors the simple people about her. The travelling English 
come to visit her. She has a blessed quarrel, to relieve the tedium 
of things, with a certain Cardinal Querini (My Lady has always 
at least one quarrel on hand, it seems). Her rank, her wit, and 
her reputation make her, as may well be imagined, the lioness of 
all the simple parties she attends, and, true to her principle of 
so banishing care, she attends all she can. Her dearest Lady 
Pomfret, to whom she is always writing in terms of a delightfully 
extravagant compliment, comes to see her. The woman who once 
was worshipped by all the wit in England, makes a ‘ very shining 
figure’ in a very little Italian community by the introduction of 
‘ custards, cheesecakes, and mince pies.’ There is nothing beneath 
her notice as it were. If one is to be content, one must be 
interested above all in the trifles of the passing moment. Human 
nature, too, is human nature here as at Twit’nam or in town, and 
My Iady studies it with an irresistible twinkle in those clever 
eyes, and not a little melancholy sometimes in her heart. 

That she has always a clinging to the country from which she 
has banished herself will certainly not be doubted by the readers 
of the letters of this period of her life. She has her views still 
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(expressed quite plainly in her characteristic fashion) on its 
politics, its fature, its Court scandals, its literature. 

My Lady’s dear daughter is always sending her mother (with 
a very proper and British-matronly regret that My Lady should 
read such ‘lumber’) boxes of the latest fiction (Pamela, Tom 
Jones, Roderick Random), which Mary, who preserves a number 
of girlish traits to the very end of her life, sobs over, and despises, 
and sits up all night to devour. As to that dear daughter her- 
self, she is in her mother’s thoughts and heart always. My Lady, 
who won't ever let herself be sentimental, and is parted from her 
child by her own act alone, writes her letters, in which through 
the sound common sense, the wisdom, and the mirth, one may 
hear very plainly a crying note, not a little pathetic, of yearning 
and tenderness. The daughter forgets to write sometimes, but 
the mother never. If My Lady lacks, as some say, a thousand 
virtues, she is at least capable of one infinite affection. 

She writes to her husband too. The causes of their long 
separation are, perhaps, like the causes of a yet more famous 
estrangement, too simple to be easily found out. They remain 
apparently good friends. They are quite solicitous about each 
other’s health and welfare. They discuss the subjects they have 
in common—which are not afew. It does not seem to occur to 
them to want to see each other. Perhaps they do not realise how 
long they have been parted; or find, by some tacit agreement, 
that they can like and respect each other better apart after all. 

Mary has been away from him one-and-twenty years when the 
news of her husband’s death reaches her. She is herself by now 
old and broken in health. ‘I am preparing for my last and 
longest journey,’ she writes, ‘and stand on the threshold of this 
dirty world.’ Can’t one fancy her recalling for a while that bold 
bid for happiness of her daring youth—that brief dream to which 
the awakening came so soon? She is at Venice, and alone, as 
she has been alone almost all her life, and as all great people must 
be perhaps. And the indomitable spirit of the woman reasserts 
itself, and she returns in spite of ‘a great snow, weak sight, 
trouble of mind, and a feeble body,’ to England. 

What a return it must be! The society she left behind her 
has passed away. There is a new king on the throne, and the 
dawn of a better age in the land. The ‘ dear child’ from whom 
My Lady parted is a middle-aged woman. Mary’s own wit and 
fame are nothing to this new world. Only one person even 
remembers to be malicious, and that is a certain little cynical 
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rival letter-writer, who calls upon her Ladyship in Hanover Square 
and goes home to speak ‘of that old, foul, tawdry, painted, 
plastered personage.’ My Lady has other visitors, kindly and 
generous. A ‘terrible distemper’ that has come upon her, ‘ the 
most virulent cancer I ever heard of,’ can’t abate the woman’s 
spirit and courage. She faces death as bravely as she has faced life. 
She has, to the end almost, ‘more than the vivacity of fifteen.’ 
Not a month before her death she is at a party at Lady Bute’s 
—with that hideous disease concealed under fine clothes and the 
paint and plaster at which Horace Walpole mocked. Can any one 
but admire such a pluck? The last letter she writes is to do a 
friend a service. The physicians soothe the dreadful tortures of 
her last days with hemlock. And on the 21st of August, 1762, 
in the seventy-fourth year of her age, and after a career extra- 
ordinarily daring and chequered, dies My Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. 

As to the robust genius of the woman, about that at least 
there can be very little doubt. No written opinions have ever 
received so completely the sanction of posterity as her Ladyship’s. 
It is Mary who writes ‘ Ne plus ultra’ in her copy of Jom Jones 
and characterises Pamela as ‘ the joy of the chambermaids of all 
nations.’ It is Mary who speaks of Cousin Fielding ‘as having 
no choice but to be a hackney writer or a hackney coachman ;’ 
and of the then anonymous Rambler as the work of a ‘ laborious 
author,’ and written ‘in the style that is proper to lengthen 
a paper.’ She would not be such a true woman as she is if 
she could give Swift (Swift being Pope’s friend) all his due, or 
such a great mind if she could altogether deny his dark and 
dreadful genius. Her range of reading is extraordinarily catholic 
and versatile. She quotes Italian poetry and the plays of the 
Restoration. She reads Hobbes, Boileau, Rousseau, and Jeremy 
Collier. She is familiar with Virgil and Theocritus, She is 
‘scarcely twenty years old’ when she translates, in a week of 
solitude, the Enchiridion of Epictetus. She writes French essays 
—not in very good French to be sure, but in pretty daring and 
untrammelled French after all. Her poems are uncommonly 
hasty, clever, and candid, as one might expect them to be. She 
writes a history—also very candid, no doubt—and burns it. What 
an energetic intelligence it is! What a pose of learning such a 
woman might have made if she had chosen! And she writes: ‘J 
do not doubt God and nature have thrown us (7 ¢. women) into 
an inferior rank: we are a lower_part of the creation, we owe 
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obedience and submission to the superior sex, and any woman 
who suffers her vanity and folly to deny this rebels against the 
law of the Creator and indisputable order of nature;’ and 
apologises to Lord Bute for recommending that his daughters 
should have a learned education, not indeed that they might 
share ‘that fame which men have engrossed to themselves,’ but 
simply to amuse their solitude, moderate their passions, and teach 
them ‘ to be contented with a small expense.’ Mary has, in fact, 
that rare quality in clever women—wisdom. Her axioms are not 
half as brilliant as some people’s, but they are infinitely more 
true. ‘There is nothing more foolish, she says, ‘than to be too 
wise to be happy.’ ‘General notions are generally wrong.’ 
‘Where passion is only on one side, every marriage must be 
miserable.’ ‘In this mortal state of imperfection, fig-leaves are 
as necessary for our minds as for our bodies,’ and (from her own 
experience, perhaps), ‘ A love may be revived which absence, in- 
constancy, or even infidelity has extinguished; but there is no 
returning from a dégoiit given by satiety.’ She does not lay her- 
self out to be witty as it were, she is content to be wise. She is 
not a bit averse to being criticised, or to fighting the critic if he is 
uncomplimentary. She lacks, perhaps, some of the finer graces 
of style; but her letters have that one supreme charm, beyond all 
other letters ever published, or ever written perhaps—they are 
herself. 

Take up her volumes and you see not only—or chiefly—the 
chameleon world she portrayed, but the woman who portrays it. 
There she is, with her stout, shrewd, wise old face, looking at you 
through the pages. Are you a humbug of any kind? Be sure 
Mary has found you out; as she found out the little weak points 
of St. John Lord Bolingbroke, Samuel Richardson, the great Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, and the false prudes of society. She will quarrel 
with you—for sixpence. She will tell you a jolly, imprudent, 
scandalous story before she has known you five minutes; and 
laugh that loud, candid laugh of hers at quite a doubtful joke. 
Mention the immortal name of a little crooked poet, and the old 
eyes will flash fire, hate, and rage; and the name of his 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador to the Porte, and there will come 
a something on the old face that will warn you that Mary knows 
how to hold that imprudent tongue of hers sometimes, and on 
one subject at least to keep the world at bay. She has been 
dead—is it a hundred years ?—with a fine cenotaph to her memory 
in Lichfield Cathedral; and as she stands beside you, you can 
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hear her old heart still beating life, fight, and courage. You 
can see the human sadness underneath the twinkle in the eyes, 
and remember how she is all her life battling the demon 
Melancholy, and vanquishing him, and laughing at him prostrate, 
and fighting and vanquishing him again, when he gets up, newly 
armed (as he always does), the next day or the day after that. 
The firm mouth will soften into a rare tenderness at the mention 
of her Ladyship of Bute. Who is it says that Mary is close-fisted 
about money, careless about person and reputation, malignant, 
shameless, vile? What does it matter who says it? When you 
read the letters you look up at her, not doubting, and lean across 
a century to take her hand. 
S. G. TALLENTYRE, 
































The First Lord and the Last Lady. 


ER intimates, as well as a good many persons who could not 
claim to have been admitted to her intimacy, were wont 
to speak of her half jocularly as the last Lady Adisham, This was 
in part because the title had become extinct on the demise of her 
late husband, and in part because she had had two predecessors 
not less socially prominent than herself. The deceased peer, a 
dull and insignificant specimen of his order, must have deemed it 
to his advantage to be provided with clever and brilliant wives, 
since he had selected and secured no fewer than three of these. He 
had of course had something, in the shape of great wealth, to 
offer them in return for their talents, and the third and last Lady 
Adisham, who had espoused him when he was wellnigh moribund, 
had doubtless made a good bargain, although some people affected 
to be shocked at her cynicism. In truth she might, had she been 
so minded, have pleaded excuses—the usual excuses. Is it to be 
expected of a penniless orphan, confronted by the necessity (and 
the extreme difficulty) of earning her own living, that she should 
refuse a coronet and a large fortune rather than consent to soothe 
a not unamiable old gentleman’s last hours? Sir Arthur Middle- 
ton, for one, was of opinion that no blame could fairly be imputed 
to the beautiful and charming Beatrix; and, as he had known 
her all his life, not to mention having been in love with her for 
about two-thirds of it, he was perhaps entitled to hold an opinion 
on the subject. 

To hold and express a high opinion of her was almost the only 
privilege accorded by her ladyship to this successful politician, 
who was still young in years, though scarcely so in appearance, 
and who had once upon a time been far too poor and obscure to 
think of offering marriage to the girl of his heart. Now that she 
was a magnificently dowered Countess, while he (through an un- 
expected series of deaths and the painstaking exercise of his own 
parliamentary capacities) had become not only a well-to-do baronet 
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but a Cabinet Minister, there was nothing to prevent him from 
avowing sentiments which he had sedulously kept to himself for 
many years. At the close, therefore, of a certain season and 
cession he did avow them, in Lady Adisham’s partially darkened 
Park Lane drawing-room, with the result that he was laughed at 
for his pains. 

‘My dear Arthur,’ remonstrated the tall, slim, reddish-haired 
lady who had worn so much better than he had, and whose 
smooth white skin bore no imprint of the passage of time, ‘ for 
what do you take me? And for what in the world do you take 
yourself? Ages ago we might, as you say, have been a pair of 
foolish lovers ; but we weren’t foolish, and we have quite outlived 
that stage of existence. Of course I am flattered and honoured 
and all the rest of it, but really I can’t, clever as I am, turn a 
back somersault. Nor can you, clever as you are.’ 

‘I don’t pretend to be clever,’ said the First Lord of the 
Admiralty modestly. 

‘Don’t you? Well, you put forward other pretensions which 
are at least as extravagant. Idon’t say that I should have accepted 
you if you had simply stated in a sensible businesslike way that 
you wanted a female partner, well qualified to receive your guests, 
take the head of your table, and push you on in your public 
career; but I should have been willing to consider the suggestion. 
What seems to me, saving your presence, to display a deplorable 
lack of discrimination and sense of humour is that you should 
assume, at this time of day, the part of an unsophisticated Cory- 
don. As for me, I won’t attempt to play Phyllis. I like my 
liberty, I like my money, I like what I am pleased to consider my 
social and political influence. These are substantial advantages 
which I may or may not, some day, be disposed to barter for 
equivalents ; only I shall never—you ought to know that as well 
as anybody—give them away in return for pretty speeches which 
can’t take me in for an instant.’ 

‘It is you who cannot take me in, Beatrix,’ replied Sir Arthur, 
smiling. 

He was a grave, swarthy man, slightly bald, with a short black 
beard, in which threads of white were visible here and there. 
Most people admitted that he was handsome, but he was too 
silent, too serious, and too sparing of the pretty speeches which 
he had just been accused of uttering to find much favour with 
members of Lady Adisham’s sex. 

‘You want me,’ he went on, ‘ tothink you worldly, ambitious, 
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and heartless. Well, I don’t think you so, and nothing that you 
can say will make me think you so. That you don’t love me 
is another matter, easy of belief and not at all surprising. But 
we remain friends, I hope ?’ 

Lady Adisham repressed a gesture of irritation. ‘Ob, by all 
means, let us remain friends ; and let us talk about something else— 
Mr. Coxwell, for instance, who interests me immensely. I don't 
see why that young Under-Secretary shouldn’t end by being 
Premier, do you?’ 

‘ Coxwell is an able man,’ said Sir Arthur dispassionately. 

‘Good-looking, too, and full of go, which is what so many 
official celebrities seem to be without. But I can see by the way 
in which you turn down the corners of your mouth that you 
consider him a cad. As if people were required to have grand- 
fathers nowadays! Anyhow, I mean to shove him on.’ 

‘Is that feasible in a political sense ? Socially, it is true, you can 
doa great deal for him, and I believe you have done ; but I should 
doubt the power of any lady, however influential, to obtain high 
office for her protéyés. Still, I dare say Coxwell will rise without 
outside help, provided that he is not in too great a hurry. His 
rock ahead is his tendency to be carried away by his own facile 
eloquence.’ 

Once more Lady Adisham had to bite her lips, in order to 
avoid betraying her annoyance. ‘ Mr. Coxwell’s colleagues, at any 
rate,’ she remarked, ‘ are not afflicted with that dangerous facility. 
Perhaps some of them wish they were.’ 

‘I am quite aware that I am no orator,’ Sir Arthur good- 
humouredly returned ; ‘ but really I am not envious or jealous of 
Coxwell, if that is what you mean.’ 

‘Aren’t you? I should have thought it within the bounds of 
possibility that you might be.’ 

Her ladyship then yawned, sighed rather wearily, and glanced 
in a marked manner at the clock, whereupon the First Lord of 
the Admiralty rose. 

‘Must you be off?’ she asked. ‘ Well, it is nearly time for us 
all to be off. Any chance of meeting you at Goodwood or Cowes ?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘No; I must stick to work for another week, after which I 
have to address a meeting at Bristol, Then I shall be free to go 
home and rusticate.’ 

‘It doesn’t sound a wildly exciting programme ; but you are 
no great lover of excitement, are you? One of the many dif- 
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ferences between us is that I enjoy nothing half so much. That 
is why I take an interest in Mr. Coxwell, whom you neither 
admire nor envy. He is sure to provide his seniors with some 
excitement before he has done with them.’ 

Mr. Coxwell was indeed pretty sure to do that. Young, 
talented, pushing, and alert, he was determined to make his 
mark, and he knew that an Under-Secretary who aspires to deve- 
lope into a Cabinet Minister should above all things cultivate 
notoriety. He cultivated other things and other people—includ- 
ing Lady Adisham—for he was not a man to neglect any oppor- 
tunity of self-advancement; but his chief solicitude was ever to 
keep his name before the public and furnish material for leading 
articles. It was, for instance, just like him to favour his con- 
stituents, immediately after the prorogation, with an harangue 
which many supporters of the Conservative party, to which he 
belonged, thought amazingly indiscreet. Indiscreet it certainly 
was, unless Mr. Coxwell might be regarded as the mouthpiece 
of the Government—which does not, as a rule, make important 
announcements through the medium of its subordinate members. 
With regard to foreign politics, Mr. Coxwell, though he hinted, 
not obscurely, at sundry momentous probabilities, affected a cer- 
tain reserve ; but what he did assert in so many words was that a 
substantial addition to the fleet had become necessary, and that 
an announcement to that effect might be expected on the re- 
assembling of Parliament. His audience—a very large one— 
cheered vociferously, for it happened that the British public was 
just then in one of its recurrent fits of panic, and an impression 
prevailed in many quarters that our potential fighting strength 
had been suffered to fall perilously low. 

The desired outburst of leading articles promptly followed. 
Not all of them were complimentary to the young orator; yet 
they had to treat him with some degree of seriousness, since he 
was, at any rate, an official personage, and thus it was his privilege 
to render the opening days of the dull season quite lively. The 
question, of course, was whether Mr. Coxwell was authorised or 
not, and the answer could not but be supplied in the forthcoming 
8 peech of the First Lord at Bristol. 

Now whether Sir Arthur Middleton disappointed his Bristol 
hearers or not by the painstaking, carefully prepared address 
which he duly delivered to them on the appointed date, it is 
certain that he administered a somewhat severe snub to his 
juvenile colleague, whose recent utterances he totally ignored. 
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Sir Arthur was an advocate of retrenchment, and he produced an 
imposing array of facts and figures in support of the faith that 
was in him. The requirements of the Navy, he very reasonably 
pointed out, must of necessity depend upon what our neighbours 
might deem to be the requirements of theirs, and no one could 
pretend to foretell the events even of the immediate future ; but 
he believed he had said enough to show that our actual position 
was one of adequate security. He was glad to be able to add that 
there was no present indication whatsoever of a disturbance of 
European peace. 

Sir Arthur was not eloquent, but he was considered a pre- 

eminently safe man ; moreover, there could be no doubt that he 
at all events spoke with the approval and sanction of the Cabinet. 
Consequently, Mr. Coxwell was roughly handled by the journalists, 
some of whom recommended him to bridle his tongue, while others 
went so far as to suggest that his resignation would be desirable 
and appropriate. He showed his sense by taking the advice of the 
former ; as for resigning office, the Prime Minister, who chanced 
to be abroad at the time, was the only person who could impose 
upon him a step towards which he felt by no means inclined. 
The newspapers soon found something else to talk about, and, if 
the incident was not forgotten, it ceased to be publicly discussed. 
Mr. Coxwell, being blessed with a thick skin, an excellent digestion, 
and a good temper, probably saw little to regret or resent in it. 
' But although that promising young statesman’s withers were 
unwrung, as much could not be said for Lady Adisham, who was 
very angry indeed with her old friend and admirer, and who saw 
in his contemptuous disregard of a pronouncement which had 
secured so much attention a deliberate premeditated design to 
wreck his rival’s career. In what sense Mr. Coxwell was to be 
regarded as Sir Arthur’s rival her ladyship best knew ; but it was 
as such that she inwardly described him, while resolving to defeat 
his supposed intentions. 

‘Of course he did it on purpose!’ she wrathfully exclaimed. 
‘That sort of thing isn’t done by mistake; and it is always his 
way to affect a sublime superiority and indifference. He thinks 
he can afford it. Well—we shall see!’ 

The stalwart, handsome, rather florid-looking man whom she 
addressed displayed his white teeth. 

‘So long as you do me the honour to take my side, Lady 
Adisham, I shall feel that neither Middleton nor anybody else can 
work me much injury,’ he gallantly declared. 
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‘ Ah, but that is not his opinion. He laughs at the idea that 
a mere woman can count at all in political combinations. And 
there is a combination against you, remember. Sir Arthur is 
not the only member of the Cabinet who would be glad enough 
to dismiss you into private life. Nobody, I suppose, is particularly 
eager to be extinguished by the rising sun.’ 

Mr. Coxwell shrugged his shoulders. ‘I won’t call myself the 
rising sun, he modestly remarked; ‘but perhaps I may say, 
without undue vanity, that I am a rising man, and I doubt whether 
there is a sufficient supply of rising men in our party to warrant 
the leaders in shunting me.’ 

‘Anyhow, they will do their best to keep you back; and if 
your interests are not looked after now But they shall be 
looked after. I am going to Homburg next week.’ 

It was on the deck of a yacht in Cowes Roads that Lady 
Adisham made the above significant announcement. She did not 
mention whether her proposed visit to a watering-place where the 
Prime Minister was seeking health and repose had been previously 
contemplated or not, and her companion discreetly refrained from 
questioning her. But his bow, his smile, and a prolonged gaze of 
his audacious black eyes expressed gratitude, admiration—possibly 
something more into the bargain. With regard to her influence 
in high quarters he may have been almost as sceptical as Sir 
Arthur Middleton ; but what was evident, and far from unwelcome 
to him, was that a lady whom even he, bold as he was, had not yet 
ventured to approach with serious addresses was about to commit 
herself somewhat deeply on his behalf. Therefore all he said was: 

‘Ah! I wish / were going to Homburg !’ 

‘Oh, you can’t do that,’ returned Lady Adisham decisively ; 
‘you must stay at home—and stick to your guns. Don’t make 
any more speeches; only let it be understood, when you see an 
opportunity, that you withdraw nothing.’ 

Mr. Coxwell smiled again. He had already decided to adopt 
those tactics, but discretion once more deterred him from saying 
so. It suited him very well, for the time being, to accept the 
part of this clever, active, and self-confident woman’s disciple, not- 
withstanding his belief that he was quite capable of playing his 
own cards in his own way. 

Now, although he was pretty sure of himself, and Lady Adi- 
sham was at least equally sure of herself, the truth was that success 
was anything but a certainty for either of them. All, in short, 
depended upon whether Mr. Coxwell, who had not precisely won 
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the affection of his chiefs, was indispensable or not, and experience 
proves that very few people indeed are indispensable. Lady Adi- 
sham, tripping lightly up to the First Lord of the Treasury, in the 
vicinity of the Elisabethen spring at Homburg, one fine morning, 
was received with much cordiality by that nobleman, but was 
assured, before she had been five minutes in conversation with him, 
that if there was a subject upon which he really had nothing to say 
and which he would fain forget, it was contemporary British politics. 

‘I never read the English newspapers when I am abroad,’ he 
declared ; ‘still less do I think of perusing other people’s speeches. 
It is so easy not to look at them!’ 

‘But you must know,’ persisted Lady Adisham, ‘what Mr. 
Coxwell and Sir Arthur Middleton have been saying, They are 
absolutely at variance; they couldn’t be more at variance! In- 
deed, it just comes to this, that one or other of them will have to 
knock under.’ 

‘Really?’ said the Prime Minister, with raised eyebrows. 
‘Dear me! Then I suppose Coxwell will have to knock under. 
That will do him no harm.’ 

‘If he prefers to resign, harm will be done, not only to him, 
but to the party,’ Lady Adisham valiantly asserted. ‘ Besides, 
she added, ‘I don’t want him to resign.’ 

‘ Ah! that is serious.’ 

‘Iam perfectly serious, though you are so rude as to laugh 
at me. I regard the whole thing as a personal matter. Sir 
Arthur Middleton only spoke as he did in order to annoy me, and 
because he knows that Mr. Coxwell is a friend of mine.’ 

‘ How disgraceful of him !’ 

‘ Well, it was foolish of him, and I should like to convince him 
that it was. You see how frank I am!’ 

The Prime Minister laughed. ‘But, my dear laly, why is 
Mr. Coxwell a friend of yours? My acquaintance with him is as 
yet slight ; but isn’t he rather , 

‘Oh, perhaps. Not so very, though—not to any extent that 
signifies. And he is prodigiously clever; added to which he has 
popular opinion at his back.’ 

‘If he has popular opinion at his back, he will not require even 
your powerful advocacy; but our rulers are given to changing 
their minds from one moment to another. Meanwhile, what step 
do you wish me to take ? Am I to make a public declaration that 
we, too, have not quite made up our minds yet, and that neither 
Middleton nor Coxwell can tell what may be our future policy?’ 
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‘Of course not! All I want you to promise is that you won’t 
be persuaded to squash Mr. Coxwell. Then we shall be all right 
up to next February, which is a long time hence. All sorts of 
things may happen before next February.’ 

‘Very true. Then I will promise not to squash your friend, 
upon two conditions: firstly, you are not to mention his name 
to me again; and secondly, you are to dine with us at the 
Cursaal this evening.’ 

‘Every evening, if you like!’ cried her ladyship gratefully. 

This was generous of her, because the Prime Minister’s wife 
was a terrible old bore, of whom the smarter and livelier persons 
whose society she had looked forward to enjoying were wont to 
fight shy. But in the cause of friendship some sacrifices must be 
incurred. Let us hope that the Prime Minister, at all events, 
was preserved from boredom by the concession which he had 
earned. The concession which he himself had made was perhaps 
less important than Lady Adisham took it to be. He did not, it 
may be assumed, wish to throw over a subordinate who was bril- 
liant in debate and even more so upon the platform; very likely, 
too, he was waiting (for such was his habit) to ascertain which 
way the wind blew before shaping the course of the vessel of State 
through another parliamentary session. If so, the language of 
the newspapers during the recess, and the reception accorded in 
late autumn to a cautious oration from his own lips, probably 
furnished him with the desired information. The country, it 
seemed, was becoming uneasy; a conviction was gaining ground 
that recent negotiations with foreign Powers had not resulted in a 
triumph for British diplomacy, and the man in the street. was 
beginning to assert, with his customary emphasis, that if we had 
not as many ships as we ought to have, somebody deserved hang- 
ing. At the Lord Mayor's banquet, which the Premier was 
unfortunately prevented by indisposition from attending, Sir 
Arthur Middleton took occasion to affirm once more that the 
fleet was efficient and sufficient—a statement which was promptly 
disputed, not only by the Opposition press, but by several organs 
which usually supported the Government. All this told against 
a policy of retrenchment and in favour of Mr. Coxwell, who had 
skilfully contrived to insinuate, without once opening his mouth 
in public, that he would be found a true prophet as well as an 
enlightened patriot. 

Shortly after Christmas this fortunate and favoured young 
statesman was one of a large number of guests who had assembled 
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at Adisham Court for sporting and other purposes. He was not, 
to be sure, very much of a sportsman; but one cannot be every- 
thing, and no doubt his comparative ineptitude with a gun or 
across country left him all the more available for the other 
purposes alluded to. If among these his hostess had meant to 
include an encounter with the First Lord of the Admiralty, whom 
she had rather mischievously invited to join her party, she was 
disappointed ; for Sir Arthur wrote to excuse himself, candidly 
owning that he preferred not to stay in the same house with 
Mr, Coxwell. 

This her ladyship chose to construe as an admission of defeat, 
and it ought therefore to have pleased her instead of making 
her quite cross and snappish for a whole morning. She was not, 
however, cross with Mr. Coxwell; on the contrary, she became, if 
possible, more gracious than ever towards one who was believed 
to stand already very well indeed with her. Of course he was 
going to propose to her. Everybody, including Lady Adisham 
herself, knew that, and everybody, except Lady Adisham, thought 
it rather a pity that she should have given him so much encourage- 
ment. When an old friend went the length of telling her as 
much, she innocently inquired : 

‘Where does the pity come in? Do you mean that my 
accepting him or my refusing him would be a matter for regret ? 
Either, perhaps? Well, I am sorry to distress you; but I am 
afraid it looks as if I should have to do the one or the other.’ 

She was really in some doubt as to which alternative she 
meant to choose. She was assuredly not in love with the man, 
nor was he quite a gentleman, nor did his present social position 
correspond in any way with that of the Jast Lady Adisham. On 
the other hand, he was almost sure of climbing to the top of the 
tree—would be absolutely sure of doing so, she flattered herself, 
as her husband; and he was touchingly devoted to her. More- 
over, there would be a certain satisfaction in proving to Arthur 
Middleton that the rival whom he so ostentatiously disdained was 
capable of cutting him out all round. It is not at all unlikely 
that the fortunate Mr. Coxwell would have added a titled bride to 
his other advantages had he not, in an evil hour for him, been 
commanded to accompany her ladyship to a large neighbouring 
town, where she had consented to open a bazaar. 

He did his best, it is true, to get off joining that particular 
party; for the town in question happened to be his birthplace, 
and among its inhabitants were several persons whom he was by 
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no means anxious to meet. But Lady Adisham was not fond of 
being thwarted cr disobeyed; so he was fain to bow to her 
peremptory assertion that a change of scene would be the best 
thing in the world for the headache which he pleaded. Thus it 
came to pass that, in the course of the day, he found himself 
unable to avoid an interview which was not less painful to him 
than to the extremely pretty young woman who demanded it. 

Lady Adisham’s observant eyes took note of that young 
woman, to whom she sold some rubbish or cther, and who gazed 
at her with a sort of distressed fascination ; took note also of the 
circumstance that, immediately after her appearance in front of 
the central stall, Mr. Coxwell’s headache became so bad that he 
was compelled to excuse himself hurriedly and make for the 
railway-station ; perceived finally (with the aid of a pair of opera- 
glasses) that her indisposed guest and the unknown, who had 
exchanged no signs of recognition, left together the large hall in 
which the bazaar was being held—-so close together, indeed, that 
one of them seemed to be whispering into the other’sear. Clearly, 
this was a case which demanded investigation. Her ladyship lost 
no time in leaving to her coadjutors the care of the stall over 
which she was presiding, threaded her way through the crowd 
with as little delay as the greetings of numerous acquaintances 
whom she encountered on her passage would admit, and so 
emerged at length into a gloomy, wellnigh deserted vestibule. 
Upon a bench in its darkest corner she detected at a glance the 
girlish figure of which she was in quest, while the simultaneous 
flutter of Mr. Coxwell’s departing coat-tails through the swing- 
doors which opened upon the street seemed to explain the uncon- 
cealed emotion of his late companion, whose face was buried in 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

Lady Adisham was not jealous, nor, to tell the truth, was she 
much shocked. She held opinions, grounded upon experience, 
with regard to the habitual ways of men, and really she cared very 
little whether Mr. Coxwell resembled the majority of his genus in 
certain respects or not. Nevertheless, there are complications of 
a class with which it is sometimes just as well to be acquainted ; 
so she did not hesitate to approach the Niobe on the wooden 
bench. 

‘I am afraid you are not well,’ she said gently. ‘Can I do 
anything for you ?’ 

The girl dropped her hands, recognised her questioner with a 
startled cry of consternation, and made es though she would fly 
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precipitately. But a firm little hand clasped her wrist, a smelling- 
bottle was thrust under her nose, and a voice which could be as 
soft and persuasive as any in the three kingdoms murmured, ‘ Tell 
me all about it! I am sure you ought to tell somebody, and I 
am quite safe.’ 

There are philosophic students of human nature who aver that 
no woman is quite safe; just as a Hebrew psalmist declared, once 
upon a time, that all men are liars—and has himself, justly or 
unjustly, rested under the imputation of being a liar ever since. 
Perhaps Lady Adisham was not worthy of the unreserved con- 
fidence which she solicited ; but she was, at any rate, an adept in 
the art of obtaining what she desired. Annie Sherwood (this, it 
appeared, was the young lady’s name, and she was the daughter 
of a respectable local attorney) required some pressing, yet ended 
by yielding to applied pressure and narrating her sad and simple 
story from start to finish. It was not exactly the sort of story for 
which her sympathising hearer had been prepared ; but that did 
not render it any the less affecting. Robert Coxwell, who had 
wooed and won her years ago, and at whom, in those days of his 
poverty and obscurity, her prudent provincial parents had refused 
to look, was not, strictly speaking, liable to an action for breach 
of promise. Since he had been turned away from her father’s 
door and forbidden to regard himself as engaged to her father’s 
daughter, he was in no way bound to renew an offer which would, 
of course, have heen welcomed in view of the altered circumstances, 
nor could one who had relied implicitly upon his fidelity complain 
of him for having written to her as he had recently done. For 
all that, she had been, not unnaturally, anxious to discover why, 
if he still loved her (as he had vowed that he did), he should deem 
it imperative upon him to abandon her. Her curiosity had been 
fully and candidly gratified. 

‘I guessed what the truth must be,’ she said, ‘and he told me 
the whole truth in a very few words, Robert was never one to 
prevaricate or shelter himself behind false pretences. I couldn’t 
spoil his career; though he did give me the chance, and would 
give it me again, I believe, if I were to ask him. I see as plainly 
as he does what an aristocratic-marriage will do for him; so I 
won’t stand in his way, and he is as free to marry you as if I had 
never been born. Only he does love me!’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ Lady Adisham asked. ‘Do you 
think that he would calmly throw you over if he loved you?’ 
‘He wasn’t calm! And J don’t think about it—I am sure!’ 
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the girl cried. She added, with tardy compunction, ‘ But I ought 
not to say so to you.’ 

‘Oh, don’t mind me,’ her ladyship smilingly returned; 
‘strange as it may appear to you, I have not lost my heart to 
Mr. Coxwell. Perhaps he represented that I had?’ 

He had been guilty of that—possibly sincere—misrepresenta- 
tion. Misrepresentations are more often than is usually admitted 
the result of an honest incapacity to distinguish between fact and 
fancy, and it may be that Lady Adisham herself was the victim of 
that very common form of blindness when she pointed out the 
importance, from Mr. Coxwell’s standpoint, of maintaining a little 
longer the fiction that he was about to espouse a lady so dis- 
tinguished as herself. 

‘It is absurd of him,’ she said; ‘but I forgive him, and I 
continue to take an interest in him. Consequently, we will wait, 
if you please, until he has put his opponents to confusion and 
won his way to a position from which he may safely stoop to select 
any bride he likes. You are sure that he does not strike you as 
being rather—a cur ?’ 

Miss Sherwood flushed indignantly. ‘Acur! You know he 
is not !—you know he is a great man!’ 

‘H’m! Suppose we say a big man—which means the same 
thing in one sense, and not quite the same in another. For the 
matter of that, I dare say he is no worse than his neighbours. 
They are all alike—or almost all. Now you must dry your eyes, 
like a good girl, give me your address, and bide your time. Soon 
after Parliament meets you shall hear from me, and soon after 
that, unless I am much mistaken, you will hear from your 
repentant Robert.’ 

The above colloquy, initiated in the vestibule of the Town 
Hall, was concluded beneath the bare boughs of the trees in the 
adjoining public gardens, whither Lady Adisham had conducted 
her newly found protégée. It was now high time for her to rejoin 
her friends and hasten homewards. By means of what subsequent 
strategy she contrived to stave off Mr. Coxwell’s imminent pro- 
posal it is needless to relate; ske would have been a much less 
able tactician than she was had she experienced any difficulty in 
accomplishing that much. She would likewise have been quite 
abnormally magnanimous if she had not plumed herself a good 
deal upon her magnanimity and resolved to make her plebeian 
suitor look, in the sequel, like the fool that he was. 

To the public eye Mr. Coxwell looked anything but a foo! 
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when it became known, immediately prior to the opening of the 
session, that largely increased naval expenditure had been decided 
upon, and that the First Lord of the Admiralty, dissenting from 
the view of his colleagues, had resigned office. The voice of the 
people had given forth no uncertain sound, Ministers were sub- 
missively acquiescent, and, although the news of Sir Arthur 
Middleton’s retirement was received with a sort of regret d’estime, 
it was generally felt that the country could do rather better with- 
out him than with him. The appointment of so young and 
inexperienced a politician as Mr. Coxwell to fill his vacant place 
was pronounced sensational, and some of the graver newspapers 
doubted its expediency; yet knowing persons, or persons who 
wished to be thought knowing, expressed no surprise. Coxwell 
was powerfully backed, they declared, and he did not owe his 
rapid advancement to his talents alone, undeniable as they were. 
Lady Adisham, at any rate, was to be excused for assuming that 
the triumph in which she shared had been brought about by her 
own unceasing exertions. As a victory, it was, in truth, drama- 
tically complete, and how was she to know that her exertions had 
really done rather more harm than good to her candidate ? 
There are men, like Sir Arthur Middleton, who rise to high office 
by reason of their sterling qualities; and there are others, like 
Mr. Coxwell, who have office—and comparative discretion—thrust 
upon them because their unfettered eloquence is so apt to 
embarrass their right honourable friends. The Premier, who was 
much attached to the late First Lord of the Admiralty, neither 
liked nor trusted his successor; but the obstinacy of the one and 
the self-assertion of the other had produced results which there 
was nothing for it but to accept with a shrug of the shoulders. 

In any case, Sir Arthur Middleton had been pretty hand- 
somely beaten, and, that being so, what could be more natural 
than that Lady Adisham should invite him to dinner? ‘I haven't 
asked Mr. Coxwell to meet you this time,’ she considerately added 
in a postscript. 

As a matter of fact, she had not asked anybody to meet him ; 
for she looked forward to conferring with him in private, and of 
course she was of an age to be her own chaperon. On similar 
grounds she was free to receive Sir Arthur’s supplanter when and 
where she pleased, and that gentleman (with whom she also 
looked forward to holding a brief conference) obediently presented 
himself in Park Lane on the afternoon of the day appointed for 
her téte-i-téte dinner. 
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Mr. Coxwell knew, or thought he knew, why he had been 
summoned. Perhaps that accounted for the visible fact that his 
habitual self-possession had deserted him, and explained the con- 
fused, if profuse, assurances of gratitude which he made haste to 
offer to his benefactress. Well, a little diffidence was not unbe- 
coming, under all the circumstances, although it would have 
answered Lady Adisham’s purpose somewhat better had he seen 
tit to assume the air of a conqueror. 

‘Oh, that is all right!’ she ended by interrupting impatiently. 
‘IT am glad to have been of use to you, and I am glad that you 
recognise my poor services. Now, the question is, what practical 
acknowledgment are you prepared to make of them? You have 
been wise enough to take my advice hitherto; will you continue 
to be guided by it, and believe me when I tell you that the one 
thing still needed to make your social, as well as your political, 
position solid is—a wife?’ 

Mr. Coxwell grinned nervously and wiped his forehead with 
his handkerchief, although it was a cold day. ‘ Lady Adisham,’ 
he stammered, ‘I feel the full force of what you say. Nobody 
can be more conscious than I am of the great advantage that it 
would be to me to—to—in short, to act upon your very flattering 
and—er—tempting suggestion. But the truth—which I can 
only throw myself upon your mercy and confess—is that I am 
not free. As a very young man, I fell in love with and offered 
marriage to a girl in a somewhat humble station of life, who 
returned my affection, but whose parents did not at the time con- 
sider me a good enough match for her. I was therefore at liberty, 
when I rose in the world, to treat bygones as bygones and pay 
my addresses in another and more exalted quarter, where I had 
reason to believe that they would not be unwelcome. I resolved 
to do this; I even went so far as to tell the girl what seemed to 
be the fact—namely, that my prospects depended upon my doing 
it, and to accept my release at her hands. But—what can I say? 
I find that, after all, I haven’t the courage, or the selfishness, or 
whatever it ought to be called, to play her false. My first love is 
my only love, and, happen what may, I cannot give her up.’ 

If there was at that moment a thoroughly discomfited woman 
in London, it was the last Lady Adisham. She had rehearsed 
with so much anticipated glee the scene in which Mr. Coxwell, 
after willingly swearing to espouse the bride whom she should 
select for him, was to be informed that her choice had fallen, not 
upon herself, but upon a far less distinguished person. And now 
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here was this ridiculous snob trembling and apologising because, 
notwithstanding his snobbishness, he could not quite bring 
himself to obey her! A more irritating anticlimax could scarcely 
have been conceived ; yet she managed to keep her countenance. 

‘You allude, of course,’ said she, ‘to Miss Annie Sherwood.’ 

Mr. Coxwell started and gasped: ‘Yes; but—how in the 
world do you come to know anything about her ?’ 

‘Oh, I know a great many things. Well, you have anticipated 
me. Iwas just about to tell you that a Cabinet Minister should, 
if possible, be a married man, and that the only suitable wife for 
you, in my opinion, is the girl who has been rather more faithful 
to you than you have been to her. I don’t blame you for having 
waited until you had reached the top of the tree before gratifying 
your romantic inclinations. That shows your worldly wisdom ; 
and I dare say you had incentives not known to me. I only hope 
that you have not seriously committed yourself in the exalted 
quarter of which you spoke just now.’ 

Mr. Coxwell, in some bewilderment and confusion, replied that 
he had not. He was disposed to believe that he might have been 
mistaken with regard to the sentiments of the lady in question. 

‘I should think that was not unlikely,’ observed Lady Adisham 
musingly. ‘You see, Mr. Coxwell, there are plenty of people 
—I myself am one of them—who are attracted by promising 
young members of Parliament and interested in their career. 
But class distinctions do exist, don’t they? And taking an 
interest in a man, or even making a friend of him, is such a very 
different thing from marrying him.’ 

The administering of that small snub was, it may be hoped, 
some consolation to her. It was likewise a consolation to reflect 
that, although he would inevitably be made the recipient of 
Annie Sherwood’s full confession, he would never learn how nearly 
he had approached success in a peculiarly audacious project. 

‘The fact of your having taken so preposterous a notion into 
your head only shows that the cleverest men are often astound- 
ingly stupid,’ Lady Adisham remarked, some hours later, to the 
solitary guest who permitted himself to inquire whether he was 
to congratulate her upon her impending re-marriage. 

Sir Arthur Middleton modestly disclaimed the imputation of 
being a clever man. Talent, he observed, is scarcely displayed by 
getting oneself definitively relegated to private life. 


‘Well, you are an honest one, anyhow,’ his hostess generously 
declared. 
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‘Thank you; yes, I believe I may call myself honest. So, 
no doubt, is Coxwell, in addition to being clever. That you are 
extremely clever is notorious, and what, I suppose, furnishes one 
more proof of my being extremely stupid is that I can’t for the 
life of me understand why you have been moving heaven and 
earth to convert him into what he is when you had no intention 
of marrying him.’ 

Lady Adisham’s eyes sparkled. ‘You admit, then, that it 
is I who have converted him into what he is?’ she cried 
triumphantly. 

‘ At the risk of giving offence to an old friend, I am afraid I 
can’t quite admit that. He swims while I sink, simply because 
he is buoyant, whereas I am heavy. But I admit that you have 
thrown him all the cork-jackets and spars you could lay hands 
upon ; and, as I said before, I can’t make out why.’ 

‘Then all I can say is that you really are stupid! Surely 
you might have guessed that my motive was to humble your 
provoking obstinate pride in the dust.’ 

Sir Arthur raised his eyebrows. ‘Really? Well, I have been 
satisfactorily rolled in the dust, whether you were instrumental 
or not in inflicting that humiliation upon me. But why should 
you have wished to humiliate me? Is that another stupid 
question ?’ 

Lady Adisham was decidedly of opinion that it was, but she 
did not say so. She remained silent for a few moments ; after 
which she asked abruptly: ‘And what are you going to do 
now ?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Plant my cabbages, I suppose.’ 

‘You give up the game like that !’ she exclaimed, impatiently. 
‘Do you really not care, then, or is it a pose?’ 

‘It only remained for you to accuse me of being a posewr. 
Some months ago I was told that I had neither discrimination 
nor sense of humour, and that I couldn’t take you in for an 
instant.’ 

‘To which you rejoined that it was I who could not take 
you in.’ 

‘Well, I withdraw and apologise. You have completely taken 
me in, if that is the same thing as having puzzled and mystified 
me. I imagined that you had ambitions which you appear to 
repudiate. As for me, I plead guilty to having cherished am- 
bitions of a sober order, and I won’t pretend to have given up the 
game without some regrets. But you say that I am honest as 
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well as stupid, and one must needs pay the penalty of being 
both.’ 

‘Do you know,’ said Lady Adisham, ‘I think I rather prefer 
your stupidity to Mr. Coxwell’s opportunism.’ 

‘In that case,’ returned the ex-Minister gallantly, ‘I regret 
nothing. Except, indeed,’ he added presently, with a smothered 
sigh, ‘what I must regret to my dying day—that you not only 
can’t care for me as I do for you, but that you rather dislike me. 
I can see no other explanation of your wish to extinguish what 
you are pleased to call my pride.’ 

‘Not even when the explanation stares you in the face? Not 
even when you force me to pocket my own pride and tell you in 
so many words that—I don’t dislike you? As if one would take 
such infinite pains to vex a person whom one disliked! Would 
you like to hear Mr. Coxwell’s vulgar little story? When he was 
an impecunious young man, he lost his heart to an equally impe- 
cunious young woman, whom, of course, he couldn’t marry. So 
they wept and parted. But now that he is a personage with a 
big salary and rosy prospects, he isn’t too proud to return to his 
first love, and he is about to lead her to the altar. Do you trace 
any similarity between his case and yours?’ 

Sir Arthur shook his head wonderingly. ‘None at all,’ he 
answered. ‘My prospects are the reverse of rosy, and I have 
never, as it happens, been false to my first and last aud only love.’ 

‘Well,’ returned Lady Adisham with something between a 
laugh and a sob, ‘since you won’t eat humble pie, I suppose I 
must. Your first and last and only love may have been false to 
you, or tried to be; but I doubt whether she was ever really 
false, and—she isn’t going to try any more. Now do you 
understand ?’ 

Owing to the combination of qualities which she had ascribed 
to him, it is not quite certain that he did; but what is a matter 
of recent and undeniable history is that Sir Arthur Middleton and 
the last Lady Adisham were united in the bonds of holy matri- 
mony before the end of the season. Her ladyship is persuaded 
that her husband’s official career is by no means at an end, and 
that she will eventually contrive to secure for him a post not less 
important than that which his scruples compelled him to re- 
linquish. If this be an illusion, she is at least the happier for 
entertaining it ; so that it need not be grudged to her. 


W. E. Norris, 











Sir Thomas Bodley. 


LL the reading world can speak of the Bodleian without 
adding, ‘I mean the Library at Oxford ;’ only few of the 
reading world know more than the name of Bodley, the great 
benefactor from whom the boon came. Yet the incidents of his 
life have a curious interest, and some of them are gathered here. 

He was of a good and moneyed Devonshire family—say, he 
was ‘a De’nshire Lad,’ as the town dramatists of his day dubbed 
the native youths of that then far shire; and he was born at 
Exeter on March 2, 1544. His parents’ names were John and 
Joan, the mother being born Joan Hone, and her husband’s equa! 
in county standing; and both were warmly on Henry’s side in his 
recently executed revolt from Rome. 

At first, then, Thomas Bodley’s boy-life was calm. Round 
about him was the safety of adherence to the Reformed Religion, 
and the condition lasted till 1549, he in his fifth year. There 
came upset then. The Devon insurrection arose, with Exeter 
besieged by the Papists, with all Protestant men within the city 
walls combining to put the Papists to the rout, with the dread 
deed done at last, victoriously, at St. Thomas’s Church, of hanging 
its Papist vicar on his own steeple. Still, the upset was brushed 
aside—for its time. It was a truce long enough to allow the 
Protestant Miles Coverdale to be enthroned as Exeter’s welcome 
Protestant bishop (1551); it let the Bodleys have the privilege of 
the new bishop’s friendship, he in all his staunchness, and scholar- 
ship, and vigour; and it allowed the young Thomas, during the 
same calm period, to attend the grammar school under the 
shadow of the purged Cathedral, his appetite for learning keen, and 
his home-life full of peace. 

But history had its new chapter in due time. Henry was 
dead ; the boy Edward was dead; Mary and her Philip ruled. 
Conscientiously, as well as according to their vows, this royal 
couple could not suffer Protestantism in any form, in any place. 
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To them it was nonconformity, headstrong, and wicked, and 
vulgar, a condition instantly to be killed. Their party, therefore, 
drove Coverdale (for one) from his see, depositing him in prison ; 
it brought about that flight from here, and that flight from there, 
to save life, to save property, wherever, in the individual, or in a 
household, religious fervour burned strong enough to lift people 
out of indifference into the desire to hold to what they thought 
right; and among those who hurried on board ship to escape 
for Lutheran Germany were the Bodleys. The father started 
first, as pioneer; the family followed; and thus an intimacy 
commenced with the Continent which was to have a marked effect 
on the little Thomas’s career. 

It wasin 1553 that this exile began, Bodley nine years old ; 
and the first few months of it were spent at Wesel, Cleveland. 
Next came a short stay at Frankfort, and then there was a final 
settlement at Geneva. No place could have been so good. 
Already in it were Whittingham, Calvin, Knox, Sampson, Good- 
man, Gilby, Rowland Hall, Lawrence Humphrey ; to them arrived 
Coverdale, as soon as he obtained release from prison; and young 
Thomas Bodley lived not only in daily contact with such notable 
men as these, but, being boarded at Saracenus’s house, the better 
to proceed with his studies, he had Chevalerius as his tutor for 
Hebrew, Constantinus and Beroaldus for Greek, and Beza, in 
addition to Calvin, for theology. Some particular information can 
be put in here, which, in connection with Bodleian matters, has 
hitherto not had much notice. It is derived from a Livre des 
Anglois & Geneve, published by John Southernden Burn in 1831, 
a copy of a contemporary list of the members of the Genevan 
Church, taken on May 8, 1557. In it the Bodley family is 
described as consisting of the father ; his wife ; Thomas, John, and 
Lawrence, his sons ; Prothese, his daughter ; Nicholas, his brother ; 
John Boggins and Richard Vivian, his servants; and Elenor, his 
maid. The same Livre tells of the birth of another son, Zacharie, 
the infant being baptised on August 17, 1558; and it states, in 
detailing the ministers and officers of the fugitive community, 
that John Bodlegh’ was elected ‘senyores’ in 1557. 

1 The various spellings of the Bodley name number at least nine. They are 
Bodleigh, Bodleygh, Bodeleigh, Bodlegh, Bodleghe ; then, with the gh discarded 
for y, they are Bodeley, Bodely, Bodiley, culminating in the Bodley familiar to us. 
The father used the gh form. 

It can be noted here that allusion is found in other places, Mr. Macray’s 
Annals of the Bodleian being one, to subsequent children born to John and Joan 


Bodley. These were Miles, Josias, Alce, Sybill, and one girl more, whose name 
is not on record. 
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There is abundant proof, then, of the good status and high 
moral and intellectual atmosphere influencing Thomas Bodley’s 
early life ; but the main matter, or spur, impelling England’s great 
Librarian towards his momentous life-work, was the production 
during those Genevan days of the refugees’ version of the Bible. 
This translation was the theme, the topic, the labour of the 
devout men among whom the lad lived—his father being so 
much the leader in the undertaking that the edition became as 
frequently called the Bodleigh Bible as the Genevan Bible or the 
Bible of the Exiles. According to the high aim of the fugitives, 
the book was to do much needed religious and theological duty. 
Assuredly, then, into it was to be put such scholarship as would 
not let one of the translators be ashamed; and from its printing- 
chapel side, it was to be of a sort to make it a typographical jewel 
on scholars’ shelves. 

‘God knoweth,’ says its Preface, prettily, ‘ with what feare and 
trembling we have been nowe for the space of two yeares and 
more, day and night, occupied herein.’ 

It was a ‘feare and trembling’ which, for sure, young Thomas 
Bodley saw and shared. Boy-like, he would have been at hand to 
take messages from scholar’s desk to scholar’s desk, Coverdale’s 
counsel being especially valuable, with his own version already 
published a score of years earlier. Boy-like, he could be utilised 
during the anxious pros and cons, before it was decided to dis- 
card black letter and print in Roman type, and while it hung 
in the balance whether to adopt verse-division and drop narra- 
tive sequence, and while it was debated, and finally resolved 
to prepare and add, as the Preface again tells, ‘certain mappes 
of Cosmographie, which necessarily serve for the perfect under- 
standing and memorie of divers places and countreys.’ For the 
lad could copy, and refer, and collate, and understand, thereby 
unconsciously serving an apprenticeship to bookcraft, as it may 
be called, resulting ina gain of such bookman’s knowledge and 
nourishment as was not likely to fail of fruit. 

In 1559, when all of this was on the point of ending, not only 
for young Thomas, but for all the exiles, the father, John Bodley, 
set out for home. It was to petition the new-crowned Elizabeth 
to grant her royal licence for the exclusive sale of the Bible in 
England ; and the errand was successful. The patent was to hold 
good for seven years. In due time it stood for ‘twelve yeares 
longer tearme;’ the Bible eventually reaching thirty editions, 
and becoming the family Bible of the nation till King James’s 
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version superseded it in 1610. And as to see this business 
through demanded the continued presence of John Bodley over 
here, the family left Geneva in 1560, their exile over. Settling 
in London, and ‘ dwelling besydes the Three Cranes,’ they did not 
find themselves away from their kin. The Citizens’ Registers for 
1511 show Bodleys enrolled upon them. About the same time 
there were living in St. Bartholomew the Less an Adam and 
Elizabeth Hone (Joan Hone, Mrs. Bodley’s maiden name, will 
spring into memory); later—September 10, 1583—money was 
‘to be delyvered to John Bodley, merchaunt, dwelling besydes 
the Three Cranes in London,’ to be sent by him for the relief ‘ of 
the towne of Geneva.’ Later still—1608—a Sir John Bodley, 
Knight, was on the roll of gentlemen pensioners, receiving 
121. 10s.;? and, summed up all together, these indicate family 
presence and solidity. Further, as St. Bartholomew-the-Less, 
where the Hones dwelt, was the parish where Thomas Hodley 
himself came at last to reside (and to die), and in which he held 
considerable property, it is probable that he inherited some of it 
through these Hones, and that no pecuniary difficulties beset his 
people when, on leaving Geneva, they thus once more had to 
adapt themselves to changed lives. 

Now, in this 1560, Thomas Bodley was a stripling of sixteen. 
His further education it was decided should be at Oxford, and he 
was entered at Magdalen. His tutor, Lawrence Humphrey, also 
returned from Geneva. He took his B.A, there in 1563;% he 
exchanged for Merton as probationer, and became Fellow in 1564 ; 
he was made Greek Lecturer with a stipend in 1565 ; he lectured 
on Natural Philosophy and took his M.A. in 1566; he became 
Junior Proctor and University Orator in 1569, his brothers 
Lawrence and Josias taking up their studies the same year; and 
in 1576, after a residence in Oxford counting up to sixteen years, 
he was furnished by his college with the Traveller’s Allowance ; he 
left to make himself master of modern foreign languages and 
modern foreign methods in France, Germany, and Italy. 

Well, but what has to be said concerning Bodley’s Oxford life, 
and Bodley and books? Much. When he first arrived it was to 
see that lovely Library which had been founded by the Good 
‘Homfrey,’ Duke of Gloucester, used as a stable; it was to see 
horses actually champing and hoofing in it, their mangers hooked 

1 See Peck’s Desiderata, vol. i. lib. 4, p. 137, which is here taken as identi- 
fication of ‘ Bible’ Bodley. 


2 See Collect. Topog. vol. vi. p. 193. 
* See Bodley’s own Life, Written by Himsel/e, ; ublished posthumously, 1647 
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up to the devastated walls. The Good Duke had meant the books 
to be free to all Oxford students, no matter of what college. 
The Good Duke had himself made eight several donations of the 
costliest works, to raise the Library to the best. To sample these 
donations, they were 129 volumes in 1439 ; 126 volumes in 1440; 
139 in 1443. Over and above, the Duke had obtained many 
books from Henry IV.; he had treasured up Bishop Cobham’s 
original gift in 1320, and Philip of Bury’s rich addition to it in 
1345. Also he had given munificent. money-grants to rear a 
building fit to hold these splendid volumes; and yet when 
Thomas Bodley first stood upon the spot, in 1560, not a shelf 
existed, not atome. Such cruel wreckage had been effected, five 
years earlier, that except for slips and snips of parchment and 
vellum hanging up in neighbouring kitchens and workshops, not 
a shred of the whole remained; and never, from that day to this, 
have but about a dozen of Duke Humphrey’s glorious books been 
seen or touched. 

It was heart-breaking. It was especially heart-breaking to 
one to whom books had been all in all; so Bodley, by the side of 
the ruin, resolved that ruin should go and restoration come. 
How he first attempted to carry out his design can only be con- 
jectured. Most likely it was by the use of the methods by which 
he finished it. These were to buy, when he and his agents could 
buy to advantage (theological persecutions befriending him, 
luckily, inasmuch as condemnatory matter would be parted with 
for a trifle)—these were to beg for money with which to buy, 
when, or even before, his own purse was empty; to beg for gifts 
of books straight out, when he saw what he desired and he judged 
that importunity would avail. Abroad, too, in those travels of 
his performed with Merton money, his eyes were ever open in the 
Library’s interest. His direct aim, it is true, was to render him- 
self competent for diplomatic service ; but it is scarcely necessary 
to be told that during all his preparation-time Oxford and its 
needs never faded from his mind. Look at that portrait of him 
(painted at this period, at some temporary stopping-place, there 
can be little doubt), the name of the painter unknown. Look at 
it, his gift, hanging at the very door as guardian of the volumes 
his patriotism and book-love garnered in. There it is, not 
showing a Tudor gallant, weathercocking about from quarter to 
quarter, displaying a gay glitter wherever the sun’s rays shone. 
It shows, on the contrary, in the very garb of it, a quiet taste, 
distinguished above all foppery by the sober browns and olives of 
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the velvet dress, so sparingly embellished with embroidery and 
jewels. Better than that, too, it shows a penetrating gaze, a full 
earnestness ; making it sure that the sitter would not tarn away 
for any long moments from that to which he had put his hand, 
but would cleave to it with an intention constant and true. 

This picture, in fact, is the index to Thomas Bodley’s character, 
with not a wrong line in it. Returning to London in 1580, it 
shows him as he was in ripe manhood, thirty-six years of age, his 
official career to be entered, and he, as has been shown, extra- 
ordinarily well equipped for it. Socially, too, all things helped 
him. He had access to such personages as Burleigh, Cecil, 
Walsingham, Essex. These were ladders giving him footing up 
to wheresoever he pleased, and consequently there was no lack of 
desirable people to be impressed with his fine face, his dignified 
bearing ; and almost as soon as he appeared at Court he was made 
one of the ‘Esquires to the Queen’s Body.’ In 1584 he put up 
for Hythe, nominated by Sir Francis Cobham (though he was 
unsuccessful). In 1585 he strengthened his position by marrying 
a wealthy young widow of the Court set, the lady being Ann Ball, 
born Ann Carew, of Bristol. A little later, he was despatched to 
Denmark on his first State service. A succession of secret missions 
followed this, those in 1587 taking him backwards and forwards 
several times to France; and then, in October of 1588, the 
permanent post was found for him of Resident Minister at the 
Hague. 

As Killigrew had held this appointment, Bodley could not feel 
himself badly placed ; and other things were good for him. His 
salary, described as ‘ the Dyett of 40s. per diem,’ represents a con- 
siderable sum then; and his duties were important. They were 
to try to get ‘ Restitution of her Majesties Monies,’ to exercise a 
certain control over ‘the Garrison, the Frebuters, the Grants of 
Passeports, the Navigation, the Impostes and Accise;’ and to 
allow all this to be effected with dignity and honour, it was ex- 
pressly demanded (1590) that Bodley should have a place in the 
State Council, the seat allotted to him to be next Count Maurice. 
Yet, during this arduous and onerous work, there was no forget- 
fulness of the Oxford Library. In aletter written by Bodley' in 
this very 1590, he alludes (and it is the first direct testimony on 
which the finger can be laid) to printed books, and manuscript 
books, purchased by him and being shipped over for the University 





* See his Letters, the dates of which, though mostly absent, can occasionally 
be"fixed. 
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shelves. Unhappily, though, allusions are in these Hague letters 
also of a less satisfactory sort. The Dutch climate was preying 
on Bodley badly. He had ague frequently ; and as for that malady 
of the period, the stone, he was so much a victim to it that he and 
his friend Sir Henry Neville were congratulated banteringly by Sir 
Dudley Carleton on being such ‘ good Lapidaries.’ 

Bodley’s own words as to his health were, ‘ Imperfections of Sick- 
ness divert me often from my Courses.’ And again, ‘No man 
hath known better than myself to be ex vehementiss : dolorib, 

It brought its natural effect. A longing came to get back to 
England ; a longing, too, to obtain Elizabeth’s letters of recall 
which would allow the getting back to be done. Bolley had his 
wife over there, she with her wealth and her knowledge of courtly 
ways; they had the Ball children with them to educate and 
advance (there never was a Bodley child) ; there must have been 
abundant elegancies and dignities in the stately Dutch city; but 
to Bodley, invalided and hard-worked, home was better, and books 
were better still. 

‘Get her highness to revoke me,’ was the substance of his con- 
tinual entreaties to Burleigh and the rest. 

Elizabeth, though, was not the monarch to accept the plea of 
ill-health or inconvenience as a fit reason for the resignation of a 
servant, if the servant suited her. Bodley did suit her; and his 
friends could not work it as he wished. He was bold enough to 
steal back to London for a few weeks in 1593, ‘domesticall Detri- 
ments’ moving him, and Elizabeth’s unpunctual payment of his 
‘Dyett’ money being a farther sore. The same audacity made 
him steal over again, in 1594, on the death of his brother Miles, 
who had been managing his London property for him, and when, 
owing to the absence of any care over it, his ‘ domestical Estate’ 
would have fallen into ‘utter neglect.’ But it was almost equiva- 
lent to treason. Burleigh and Cecil had to beseech him to take 
ship again at his quickest, lest the Queen should discover he was 

not at his post, and should ‘enforce’ him. There was nothing for 
it but for him to obey ; and then, sending his wife hither to see if 
she could attend to their London property, he tried how it would 
be for him to pass his official life at The Hague alone. He found 
it unbearable; and on May 14, 1595, he repeated his ‘humble 
Sute unto her Majestie’ that she would set him free. He 
was not over-hasty in his ‘Sute,’ he said. He made it after 
‘ten years together of my very best age consumed in your Service.’ 
He made it unsuccessfully for that year: and unsuccessfully for 
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the next year; and then, at last, in 1597, he was grudgingly 
‘revoked,’ and he landed in England, statecraft at an end with 
him, and he strung up to a firm resolve that he would never engage 
in it any more. 

That resolve he kept. It was not without efforts to re-en- 
tangle him in Government toils. . He could be Secretary of State, 
he was told; and told so twice. The seals should be his, if he 
would only ask for them, But he let the hint pass, ‘ Your 
Highness,’ he wrote on an occasion, ‘has made your welcome so 
bitter, so far from your Usage to others of your Servants,’ that she 
held out no inducement, he meant her to understand, for him to 
serve her again. Her resentment was keen. There came a day 
—it was August 12, 1601—when she showed it so markedly, 
that Bodley could only get ‘four or five words with her 
Majestie . . . after Prayers, the Queen walking into the Gardens.’ 
But he did not budge. He planted himself in that house 
of his in St. Bartholomew-the-Less, which he had enriched 
(or, as his friends gossipped to one another, encumbered) with 
suits of armour brought by him from across the sea; which he 
had enriched too, temporarily, with chestfuls and chestfuls of 
the very books that, to-day, any accredited applicant may hold 
in his hands and study; and his family being sometimes there, 
and sometimes at Parson’s Green, Fulham, a residence bought for 
its country scenery and country sports and relaxation, he, for his 
own part, was for ever on the move to and from Oxford, The 
Bodleian all in all to him, and his time, his skill, his fortune, 
devoted to it. 

It could grow then, apace. The University had been officially 
informed by him (Feb. 23, 1597-8) of what he was willing to do ; 
the University had sent quick and grateful acceptance of his offer ; 
and nothing hindered.' John Bill, the London bookseller, was 
despatched to the Continent to scour such towns there as Bodley 
had left unscoured ; and Bodley himself went on with his petition- 
ing persistently. To let his timber roofings and timber floors be 
proceeded with without delay, he wanted felled trees (no new 
hatchet-work, but old fellings, well weathered, well seasoned) ; 
and, wanting felled trees, he begged for them, and got them. He 
wanted money to pay his masons and joiners, and to let John Bill 
go on with his buyings; and, wanting money, he begged for it, and 
got it. He wanted books; and, worrying Cotton for them, and 
Selden, and Cobham, and Savile, and Raleigh, and Digby, and the 


1 See also Reliquie Bodleiane. 
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Sidneys, and the Veres, the books came pouring in, faster almost 
than they could be conveniently stored. The Queen surely might 
have treated this good subject of hers to more than those few 
words that morning! The Queen’s temper, however, was Tudor 
temper, and she refrained. The University showed a grander 
spirit. Bodley was proclaimed Public Benefactor by it on 
March 4, 1601, with the order ‘that his name should be re- 
membered, for future, among those that are usually repeated in 
the solemn sermons of the University.’ Then, no sooner was 
Elizabeth dead than royal recognition came, and came right 
royally—a pregnant sign of the difference between the new order 
and the old which should figure, deeply scored, to James’s credit. 
Directly he reached the South, 1603, he created Bodley Sir Thomas 
Bodley, the proper decoration being timed to fit in with the public 
opening of the Library, which immediately took place. The King 
also issued letters patent on June 20, 1604, for the Library, to 
be hereafter known as Bodley’s (this accounting for the entire 
vanishment of its association with Good Duke Humphrey); he 
paid a state visit to it on August 30, 1605—on which occasion 
Bodley was very perturbed as to what clothes his librarian should 
wear, and which herbs should be strewn about the oaken floors ; 
and on November 6 the same year he put his hand to a warrant 
for Bodley to select books from the Royal Library. 

A great radiance shone on Bodley from it all. He was hailed 
as the ‘ Ptolomie of Learning,’ as‘ the great Mzcenas of his Day.’ 
The value set upon his literary judgment made Bacon send him 
(1607) the manuscript of his Cogitata et Visa for his suggestions and 
corrections. His position enabled him to make that shrewd com- 
pact (1611) with the Stationers’ Company by which they granted 
his Library, for ever, a copy of each book they published—thus 
ushering in the existing free-gift to four other Libraries as well as 
to his own. And the whole, being the realisation of a life’s design, 
must have come to Bodley with flavour that was good. But what 
follows in the wake of it? Why, that all radiance pales; and that 
all radiance has eyes rest upon it which even dispute its quality. 
Over Bodley, some of his friends said he was ‘so drunk with the 
applause and vanitie of the librarie that he made no conscience to 
rob Peter to pay Paul.’ Others said that when he sold his St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Less house to Sir Ralph Winwood, and included his 
‘old armorie ’ in the bargain, it was only because ‘ he could not tell 
what else to do witball, and it is in no way worth twenty marks.’ 
More friends still said more things still of unkind tone ; and Lady 
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Bodley fell ill at Parson’s Green (1611-12), and could not be 
nursed back into life, but had to be laid by Bodley in that Smith- 
field church of St. Bartholomew-the-Less; and the summer in 
which this grief came was as severe upon the sorrowing man as if 
it had been one of his grumbling friends. It was noted for ‘ Heats, 
which have been, and still continue, very violent, with the greatest 
Drought that have been known in the memory of any Man living.’ 
Through it, Bodley’s uncured maladies increased upon him; yet 
he kept up his zealous journeyings to and from Oxford, staying, at 
the London end, the guest of Sir Ralph Winwood in his own old 
house ; and then there came the occasion when he was seized with 
so much pain he could not stir. All things were done that could 
be done; there were physicians, consultations, experiments, but 
they could not avert the end. It came on January 28, 1612-13, 
or, according to the annotator to the Life, January 29. 

No complete Life of Bodley has yet been written. Materials 
for it are lying, scrap by scrap, in almost any of the State histories 
and documents belonging to his day, and it would be well if these 
were got out and laid together. Should it ever be done, much 
will have to be said of the removal of Bodley’s remains from Sir 
Ralph Winwood’s in St. Bartholomew-the-Less to Oxford, and of 
his burial, after the lapse of some weeks, in Merton College Chapel, 
with almost royal honours. And when it is done, a beautiful 
thread of the knowledge of the Founder’s life will wind itself about 
the Bodleian, giving it more charm still. 


JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


ONG, long ago I happened to be driving alone on the 
Corniche Road. Sky and sea were grey, and I amused my- 

self, being moody enough for some reason, with a number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Therein I read the opening chapters of 
A Princess of Thule, ‘and I, in dreams, beheld the Hebrides.’ 
The heart of a Scot is apt to be in the Highlands, even if he hails 
from the Border, and Mr. Black’s beautiful vision of ‘the dim 
sheiling on the misty island,’ bringing the charm of the hills of 
home before the mind, touched me as very few things in literature 
ever did. The long road, the bleak Mediterranean, the grey 
olives, gave way to the isles that face the Atlantic, and to 
perilous seas as of ‘faery lands forlorn.’ Perhaps for this reason 
the Princess of Thule (the Highland chapters) has always, with 
A Daughter of Heth, been my favourite among the friendly and 
poetic tales of the kind, modest, and manly author whose books 


made for him so many friends on both sides of the sea. 


a * 
* 


It was but two months ago that I sent Mr. Black my version of 
the Bonny Banks of Loch Lomond, written in humble rivalry 
with his own in Wild Eelin. I heard that he was far from well, 
but never dreamed that his malady was serious. His last novel, 
like his personal aspect, showed no symptoms of age, and it is 
pleasant to reflect that the young critics, our rulers, deigned to 
speak of it not unkindly, though the author was of another 
- generation, and had other ideas than theirs. He liked to keep 
company with good people, honest men, and bonny lassies, in his 
romances. Indeed, we have enough of the worst company in the 
tales of our superior juniors. Though his name was not Celtic, 
I presume that Mr. Black was a Celt by blood. He had his own 
opinions, and never would admit that Alan Breck was Celtic, only 
a Lowlander’s misreading of the Celt. Alan boasted, and talked 
broad Scots, and so was out of court. On this head we failed to 
convince each other. In vain I produced verbatim reports of 
Highland talk in broad Scots, at Alan’s date, from The Lyon in 
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Mourning. I did not dare to hint that even a Celt might vapour, 
now and then, like Owen Glendower in Shakespeare. Mr. Black 
was immovable: Alan-was not the thing. I do not know that we 
ever had any but this innocent difference of opinion. 
* * 
™* 

Not only by his novels did Mr. Black add to my enjoyment of 
life. He used to rent the Oykel for spring fishing, and invited 
me to go, weather permitting. The March weather did not 
permit ; there was frost and snow. But heavy warm rain fell in 
Edinburgh, and I telegraphed to Brighton and went north, being 
joined by my host at Inverness. We had a week—delightful to 
me—together, in a little bleak lodge, separated from the road by 
the stream. She was in good order, and we actually caught 
salmon, shining from the Kyle whereby Montrose met his last 
defeat. Partly that I might have the best of it, partly because 
he was rather languid from an illness, Mr. Black did not show 
much keenness. There was a gillie, as lithe, and nearly as long, 
as a salmon rod, who ran up to his cast as Mr. Kortright runs 
up to the wicket, and threw a monstrous long line. He could 
cover a swirl in the big pool which we could not dream of reach- 
ing, and always got a fish out of it. Mr. Black and I had one 
other difference : he was very light on a fish, whereas I believed in 
more strenuous measures, though never so hard on them as a lady of 
my friends, who drags a fifteen pounder forth with the scantest 
ceremony. The gillies sided with him, but in their hearts I 
suspected them of believing in the butt. It was a cheery week, 
and the frost came on the day I left, and Mr. Black later 
muttered the darkest things about the morals of certain Royal 
Academicians who arrived when the water was low and clear. The 
term ‘ sniggler’ was darkly applied. That was one of the weeks 
which I should be glad to live over again. 

* . 
* 

Mr. Black’s method in writing, as is well known, was peculiars 
He thought out all his characters, story, and conversations for 
months before putting pen to paper. Then the book was done— 
he had only to copy it out. Others tell me that they mentally 
‘see’ a situation, sit down, draw it in words, and let the rest 
develop out of it. Any method is good if the results are good ; the 
latter plan involves a good deal of re-writing, I fancy. Mr. Black’s 
‘note’ was to bring the eye of a painter of the last Scottish 
school but one to nature, and use words instead of pigments. 
The landscape is a great character of his. He lived a happy, 
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kind, manly, and successful life, and proved a great benefactor 
mortalibus cegris. We have all heard of the old lady who sent 
from her death-bed to ask how one of his stories was to end. 
% * 
7. 

It is not possible to say here how much his friends and the 
Forest of Ettrick have lost in Lord Napier and Ettrick. A 
diplomatist, who had seen courts and men, he had long retired to 
the ancient ancestral home of the Scotts of Thirlestane, his 
ancestors in the female line. Here, hard by the tower of Simon 
of the Spear, he lived, the friend and father of the country- 
side, beloved, admired, and revered. He was a Scottish noble of 
the old school—courtly, learned, kind, and humorous, bearing the 
sorrows of life with a smiling stoicism. His long life in courts 
and among great affairs, his humour (‘My lord, you are an 
excellent diplomatist, but you have to learn to master your smile,’ 
said Gortschakoff), his benevolence, his courage, his love of 
native land, his wide reading, his beautiful manners, ever reminded 
me of the old Earl Marischal of the last century. As a boy, he 
had lent his shoulder for Sir Walter to lean on in ascending a hill. 
Just before his death he was studying the palace where Prince 
Charles lived in Florence, with the rusty C. R. on the weather 
vane. His delight in the past, where his race has such deep root, 
never deserted him. A Napier held Stirling Castle, with Oliphant, 
against Edward I., alone against recreant peers and all the might 
of England ; a Napier defended the widow of James I. against a 
band of brutal nobles, to the loss of liberty and almost of life. A 
Scott of Thirlestane alone was loyal to James V. at Tala Moss: 
hence the motto Ready, aye Ready. Another of the house was 
the bosom friend of the Great Marquis. Another was a famed 
mathematician and magician ; ‘by arts to him known’ he was to 
discover a buried treasure. With all these, and I know not how 
many other illustrious memories, Lord Napier ‘ spoke to every man 
as if he was of his own blood-kin.’ All the great pastoral region 
of the Forest knew him and cherished him—a man as open of 
hand, as honourable, as rich in every endearing quality as any 
countryside could boast. Ultime Scotorum, one might say of him, 
as Pitcairn addressed Dundee. He literally was ‘ unspotted by the 
world ’—the world of gain, and envy, and ambition. Frugal where 
himself was concerned, he was generous to others, ‘tender and 
true.’ In an age when noblesse does not always oblige, his was a 
stainless shield ; and his memory will live, among his own people, 
with that of Sir Walter and ‘ the old Duke of Buccleugh.’ 


* * 
* 
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I deeply sympathise with Mr. Nutt’s wail, in The Academy, 
over the indifference of* public libraries to works of research. Out 
of 350 libraries, only 50 are to be counted upon to buy works of 
a scholarly character, and of these the majority are in the United 
States. I wish they would buy mine, but certainly this effete old 
island is kinder to one’s heaviest wagons than the learned public 
of America. However, that is a personal question. It is a fact 
that in the London Library and another large library I could not 
get the later volumes of the proceedings of a learned Society 
whose earlier tomes were on the shelves of both institutions. It 
was not the Folk Lore Society, nor yet the Society for Psychical 
Research ; it was a Society commonly thought much more impor- 
tant than either. But it bordered on Primitive Man, and the 
public cannot endure that enigmatic being. Now look at such a 
theme as the Gnosticism of Savages. I can imagine none more 
curious, but who cares? Not the Bishops. I doubt if they ever 
give the matter a fleeting thought; indeed, nobody ever does. 
‘As Edgar Poe said concerning his countrymen, ‘As a literary 
people we are one vast perambulating humbug.’ Mr. Oman’s Art 
of War in the Middle Ages' is a thrilling book. I never read 
such a good Bannockburn as his, and as for the battles of 
Tiberias and Acre, I never heard of them before, but I could 
have cried at the foolish manner in which our side threw their 
chances away. But, for one copy of Mr. (man’s book, the public 
will read a thousand of a stupid novel, without style, or taste, or 
humour, or anything but rant. Well, Mr. Nutt and I cannot 
help it. Our wail ‘floats musical away’ on the unfeeling 
breezes. ‘It is a crying scandal, and a matter, I vénture to 
think, of considerably more importance to the literary world than 
others about which it is accustomed to excite itself ’—Mac- 
spleuchan’s royalties, or ‘who wrote The Memoirs of a Minx?’ 
And they are not so fond of The Cuchullin Saga, which, I dare 
say, is a much better book. A lot ‘the literary world’ cares for 
literature. New novels are literature to the literary world. I 
had clean forgotten that Iam mixed up in one! But that, you 
may be sure, is instructive, moral, and on quite a different level, 
though, I admit, not so ‘deep’ as the Saga of Cuchullin, which 
I purpose to read at once, as a kind of tonic. 

* * 
* 

Last month I ventured a few remarks on the Copy Cadgers, 

the people who make up an article, for which they are paid, by 


' Methuen. 
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begging for scraps from writers of known names. When the 
Cadger is some feckless, brainless, poor woman, who has been 
driven by need, perhaps, into what she calls ‘ journalism ’ (that is, 
making a patchwork quilt of quotations from other people’s manu- 
script), one may be sorry for her; but when editors of popular 
and lucrative rag-bags come a-begging, the case is different. I 
remember taking up a number of Snip-snaps, or some such 
thing, and finding that I had contributed a good deal of the con- 
tents. The proprietor simply ‘bagged’ my articles out of a 
serial, and economised labour by appropriating my work. But 
now they sue for ‘a little paragraph,’ fresh from the mint of the 
author’s brain; they make up the little paragraphs into what 
they idiotically style ‘a symposium,’ and the public pays for this 
gratuitously acquired mess. 
* * 
7 

Thus the editor of The Plain Cook (one of those women’s papers 
which speak so eloquently of woman’s intellectual equality with 
man) writes for the second time to beg for a little paragraph 
‘ telling how you came to write and edit Christmas Books.’ Was 
ever such a question put to mortal? Why not ask the publisher 
how he came to publish Christmas Books? Why should I not 
ask this editor how he came to edit, or the plumber how he came 
to plumb? (Why be does not come to plumb is, at this hour, a 
matter of more poignant concern to me.) Above all, why should 
I, or any one else, help an editor to sell his serial by telling him 
anything of my private affairs? The people who read that will 
never read a word of the books we write: they are incapable of 
such a toil. Something personal, about persons in whom they 
take no interest, is all that they can peruse. Then our gratuitous 
babblings are quoted by other journals. ‘Mr. Ruskin says, in 
The Plain Cook, I came to write the King of the Golden Moun- 
tains, because . . .’ and so on, from the Triton of Letters to this 
minnow. But this minnow declines to be spun as bait. 

* * 
* 

A number of French men of letters have been asked what 
English authors they prefer. Most of them might as well be 
asked what Hittite author they prefer. They do not know our 
language ; while, in our insular ignorance, all of us know French. 
But they are safe with Shakespeare. One, the Comte de Mun, 
declines to be spun, and quite right. Suppose a Frenchman asks 
us what French authors we prefer. Why, dozens, dead and alive, 
from the author of Eulalia, who was a good pucella, to M. Anatole 
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France, when he is not stooping to gratify a certain sort of taste. 
It is delightful to see this master of irony, and of the ‘ it does not 
signify,’ taking his side like a man in the Dreyfus affair. Some- 
thing does signify, it seems. Justice signifies; and, though an 
alien has no business with the processes of foreign justice, he must 
applaud M. France for taking his party, whatever it may be, with 
heart and energy. 


* * 
* 


Unpopularity has its protection. I should not care, were I a 
novelist, to have a new book of mine advertised thus, ‘ Jack Bownce 
is described by Mr. Lang as his Vanity Favir, especially when 
one had never said anything of the sort, as no moderately rational 
human being ever did, or could, say of his own work, least of all 
the sufferer in this case. Like Mr. Stevenson, in the case of one 
of his own tales, an author is more likely to speak of his book as 
‘his blossoming failure’ (some such phrase was used) than as his 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. A writer, I think, ought to let these 
advertisers know that his books are not patent medicines or new 


varieties of soap. 
* ~ 
* 


Now, for a good new novel give me Mr. Pett Ridge’s Mord 
Em’ly. In Thackeray’s ‘ dreadful, dreadful poor man’s country’ 
Mr. Pett Ridge has had the insight to discover and the courage 
to describe the heart of joyousness. Mord Emly is, emphatically, 
a trump, so is Miss Gilliken, for whose sweet sake I shall ever 
love the Salvation Army. To be sure I only know them as making 
Sunday hideous by drums, and blatant incoherencies, in a little 
country town. But if they send Miss Gilliken to such death- 
beds as that of Mord Em’ly’s mother, then let their sins, which 
are purple and yellow, be forgiven them. Mr. Pett Ridge can 
be pathetic without ‘wallering naked’ in pathos; he is manly, 
reticent, sympathetic (Mord Em’ly imitating the fashionable 
dabblers in charity is delicious), and he has more humour than all 
the widely advertised Poseidon Hickses of modern fiction. I do 
not mean that, like ‘ Plato and Charles Dickens,’ he is one of the 
master spirits of the human intellect. But he has written a book 
which you can recommend to afriend. So, not by way of a novel, 
has Mr. T, F. Henderson done, in his Scottish Vernacular Litera- 
ture. It is short, light in hand, original, and entertaining. To 
be sure he has a crow to pick with me’on the origin of ballads, but 
who cares for the theme, on which I am burning to write, not 
caring to be pinned to ideas now a quarter of a century old? 
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Methinks I know something better, but @ quoi bon? It would be 
interesting if Mr. Henderson had tried to decide whether Pitscottie, 
who wrote, I presume, about 1550, took his account of Johnnie 
Armstrong, seeking grace at a graceless face, from a ballad of the 
date, or whether the extant ballad is based on Pitscottie, or both 
onacommon tradition. Again, I cannot agree with Mr. Henderson 
that Knox’s literary opponents, notably Winzet, produced trac- 
tates not ‘now of any interest, except to the philologist or the 
religious antiquary.’ Winzet shows you what you ought to want 
to see, how a pious, educated, liberal Catholic took on the 
Reformation. We are almost all, now, much more of Winzet’s 
party than on the side of the truculent agitator, Knox. I forget 
whether it is Winzet or Kennedy who beseeches Knox to answer 
him, as a logician, with his pen, not to bellow from a platform. 
One or the other, too, stands up for the vernacular Scots against 
Knox’s new-fangled English, and that, surely, is of interest to a 
professed historian of Scottish vernacular literature. Of Knox’s 
disgraceful Billingsgate Mr. Henderson gives his readers no idea. 
As to the Jacobite lyrics, the real ones, why are they ‘ parodies’ ? 
They are written for older airs, and retain older refrains, but the 
best are no more parodies than are most of Burns’s lyrics. How- 
ever, a readable book on a subject commonly made dull enough is 
a welcome gift. 





* * 
* 


How ghosts wander about! We have all heard (or a few of 
us have heard) of the White Lady who haunts, before misfortune, 
the palace of the House of Hohenzollern. Now the legend has 
been transferred to the House of Hapsburg. The White Lady 
appeared at Schénbrunn before the slaying of Maximilian (1867) ; 
before the mystery of the death of the Crown Prince (1889); she 
was seen in the corridor before an ex-Archduke was drowned, and 
before ‘a young Archduchess’ was burned to death after impru- 
dently placing a lighted cigarette in her pocket. Of course the 
White Lady walked before the dastardly murder of the Empress. 
So says a writer in the Chronique Médicale. But M. Henri | 
Gaidoz, in Mélusine, detected a mere variant of the Hohenzollern 
White Lady. A friend of his made inquiries at Schénbrunn ; the 
White Lady was ‘ not known at this address,’ M. Gaidoz relegates 
this Dame Blanche to the society of the Veiled Lady of the 


Dreyfus case. 
*. * 


— hn iat a hv lO 


7. 
For once a ghost has done service to philology! When I was 
writing A Book of Dreams and Ghosts, Miss Violet Simpson 
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hunted bogies for me in the MSS. of the British Museum. She 
found ‘ The Ghaist of Gy,’ in old English prose of Chaucer’s date. 
As the public would not look at prose of the fourteenth century, 
we thought of printing the MS. for philologists. Then we heard 
that Dr. Schleich was engaged on an edition. Then, reading 
Bower’s Scotichronicon, of the fifteenth century, I found a long, 
minute, and dated version of Gy’s Ghost in Bower's reprehensible 
Latin prose. Knowing that Dr. Schleich would never dream of 
hunting the Scotichronicon for Gy, I sent him the glad intelli- 
gence, and now he prints a book of Gy in Palestra, with several 
versions, including Bower’s, and learning enough about Old 
English to please, say, Professor Napier. 
* . 


7 

I do not know what Gy had done to make him haunt his 
widow’s bedroom till she called in the clergy. They researched 
diligently, and took every laudable precaution against imposture. 
Every part of the house was watched by knots of people, and then 
Gy, invisible, talked freely. But what he had done, exactly, he 
declined to state, using the extraordinary phrase, ‘God has for- 
gotten the offence, but not the penalty.’ The sin did not stain 
the radiance of the Divine purity. In vain the priest (curious, 
and no wonder) urged, ‘But, Gy, other people may glide into 
your error if you do not warn us.’ Poor Gy declined to be drawn, 
and was content with bidding people ‘look closely to their eye,’ 
as the poet says. For the rest I refer the more learned of my 
readers to Dr. Schleich, in Palewstra. ’Tis in German. 

* ” 
* 

Mr. Darwin very condescendingly says that when the Fuegians 
(a naked nasty lot of very low savages) had learned a little 
English, he found that they ‘resembled us in most of their 
mental faculties.’ In all of our mental faculties, I make no 
doubt. But the point is that they excelled Mr. Darwin in one 
mental faculty. They could learn English; he could not learn 
Fuegian. Nor could he, for the dear life of him, learn German ; 
and my mental faculties are not much higher than those of 
Mr. Darwin. Some German works of learning I can make a shift 
to master, others defy me; and among these, I fear, is the book 
of Dr. Schleich, or at least its German part. What a people are 
the Germans! They take up even Scots vernacular literature. 
How few Englishmen get beyond Mr. Barrie; and how they can 
translate Mr. Barrie and not translate Scott is a great mystery. 
For my part I can read Old Mortality with fluent ease, but was 
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baffled by Sentimental Tommy, which gives your Englishman no 


trouble. 


* * 
* 


THE INDIAN GHOST FLOWER. 


The sea lies sparkling in the setting sun ; 
The blue waves creep up gently, then retire, 
Laving the golden sands that glow like fire ; 
The gulls fly homeward ere the day is done ; 
Darken the solemn pine trees, one by one, 
From shore to rock they climb, higher and higher, 
Rising in stately rank, with pointed spire, 
Contrasting green with grey of lichened stone. 
Pale, in the deepest shade of dying woods, 
The drooping waxen flower hides its head ; 
Snow-white it stands, with shadowy tearful buds 
It seems to weep. Around its leafy bed 
The spirit of the Indian chieftain broods, 
Weep on, pure flower! Thy wild free friends are 
dead. 
C. G. Cross. 
CAPE CoD: August 9. 
ANDREW LaNG. 


The ‘ Donna.’ 


Tue Epitor has received the following contributions to the ‘Donna Fund,’ 
which, however, was closed last April, viz. from C. W. O. 12. and from an anony- 
mous friend at Cockington, Torquay, 10s.6d. He will be glad to receive addresses 
to which he may return these sums. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loncman’s Maaazine, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





